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WINDINGS OF THE PISCATAQUA. 


By H. Bartlett Morrill. 


No legends cluster o’er thy water’s green, 

Nor on thy banks are antique ruins seen ; 

But here before thy shrine fair Nature dwells 
Burns to thee sweet incense, and casts her spells. 


a small 
only a 


stream otf 
few miles in 
length, few rivers pre- 


sent features more 





worthy of considera- 
tion than the swiftly 
flowing Piscataqua. Properly the 


Piscataqua has its source in Great 
bay, and from thence flows majesti- 
cally onward, past groves, palisades, 
and shady woods, past the dreamy 
old town of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and the silent navy yard until 
it loses its individuality in the 
sparkling sea. From Great bay to 
is little more than eleven 
miles, yet few, if any, rivers with a 
course so short, manage to make 
such a beautiful display as does this 
snarling, bubbling, cross-grained 
river of New Hampshire. At flood- 
tide, however, all is calm and serene 
as a mill pond; it is only the incom- 
ing and outgoing tides that turn this 
river into a living thing of whirl- 
pools, eddies, and cross-currents. 


the sea 





Other than the dusky red skins, 
the first individual we know of who 
enjoyed the distinction of ascending 
the Piscataqua was Martin Pring, 
the explorer. In 1603 he arrived at 
the mouth of the river, with two 
ships, the Speedwell and the Déscov- 
erer, the latter being scarcely larger 
than one of our modern sloop boats. 
He traversed the river from mouth 
to source, occasionally landing and 
plunging into the woods which line 
the river at intervals. It seems our 
friend Pring was laboring more or 
less severely under a common delu- 
sion of the day. Public opinion, or 
perhaps the medical part of the 
world, credited the sassafras plant 
with the power of prolonging life 
indefinitely. It would seem, then, 
that this venturesome hero of the 
deep was more concerned with the 
sassafras plant than exploring, and 
as his search for the elixir of life 
proved futile, with great disappoint- 
ment he descended the river and 
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made for the open, going on a south- 
ern excursion. 

Two years later the French dis- 
coverer, De Champlain, who occu- 
pies a prominent place in the annals 
of American history, the 
river. De Champlain also claimed 
the discovery of the Isles of Shoals, 
supposed to have first been discov- 
ered by Capt. John Smith. His 
claims may have been valid; cer- 
tainly if he visited the Piscataqua, 
he could not well have helped ob- 


visited 
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THE PISCATAQUA. 


age and coolness when death seemed 
inevitable,—when he escaped from 
the Indian’s club, only by the noble 
intervention of the fair Pocahontas, 
who acquired immortality by the ac- 
tion,—in short, we find him the fear- 
less hero of innumerable tales of hard- 
ships, blood, and war. Smith ex- 
plored the river thoroughly, express- 
ing great enthusiasm over its beau- 
ties; he found it a safe harbor with a 
rocky shore. Itis doubtful if any of 
these explorers took any part in the 





Greenacre 


serving the Isles of Shoals, which 
mere curiosity would have prompted 
him to visit. 

Nine years elapsed before another 
excursion up the Piscataqua is made. 
This time it is the famous Capt. John 
Smith, who always decorated in a 
highly artistic manner that part of 
the earth to which his destiny called 
him. We read of him as combating, 
single handed, a band of blood-thirsty 
Turks (would that he had commanded 
the Greeks in their late war with the 
Turks), of evincing the greatest cour- 


and Hote. 


settlement of Strawberry Bank—sub- 
sequently known as Portsmouth. 
Such are the historical associations 
of the river; though shadowy and un- 
certain in minute details, it is yet 
something to know that these three 
famous explorers, doubtless, spent 
many hours on the crystal waters of 
the Piscataqua. 

It is a beautiful day in June. The 
air is clear and bracing, the flowers 
exhale a delicious fragrance, and the 
feathered minstrels pipe away joy- 
ously from tree and brush. 
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And what is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then if ever come perfect days ; 

Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


Nature is at her best, and circum- 
stances could not be more propitious 
for a trip down the Piscataqua. Best 
of all, the tide is flowing out, other- 
wise it would be utterly impossible to 
attempt the trip save in a steam 
launch, or with something besides 
our oars for motive power. Great 
bay, a beautiful sheet of placid water, 
is our starting place. To do justice 
to the beauties of the bay in an ade- 
quate manner would be impossible; 
it must be seen to be appreciated. 
Perhaps it is at its best at sunset, 
when the waters are gloriously tinted 
and smooth as a mirror; or when the 
dawn spreads her mantle over the 
dewy earth, then, too, it is inexpres- 
sibly lovely. The bay is irregular 
in outline, possibly more oblong in 
shape than anything else; three cor- 
ners of the oblong give birth to a 
river, while the fourth corner forms a 
good sized inlet. In some places the 
woods run down to the water’s edge, 
in others the shore is rocky and 
steep; again one finds broad mead- 
ows which terminate in stretches of 
white beach. In fact, all the varie- 
ties of the rural landscape seem to 
exist here in small patches, blending 
in a most pleasing and picturesque 
manner. The beauty of the place is 
not unappreciated; here and there, 
standing out vividly against a back- 
ground of divers shades of green, are 
white farm houses, occupied by sum- 
mer residents and natives. Some of 
the first settlements in New Hamp- 
shire were made here and at the 
mouth of the river,—an Alpha and 
Omega, as it were. From Great bay 


we emerge into what is known as 
Little bay, a particularly uniform 
stretch of water, with an average 
width of perhaps three miles. If the 
Piscataqua is deficient in length, it 
atones for its fault by breadth and 
depth,—in hardly any place is the 
river less than three fourths of a mile 
in breadth, while its waters are ex- 
ceedingly deep. Were it not for the 
narrows, the largest ships would have 
little difficulty in gaining access to 
Great bay, and, in case of war, Great 
bay would make an ideal place for a 
navy yard. 

Passing out of Little bay, we enter 
the main river. The current is so 
swift that we lay aside the oars, 
using the rudder only. Every turn 
in the river discloses new beauties ; 
now we pass points and shady inlets, 
now groves and woods. Fox Point 
in particular is a veritable patch of 
fairyland; even the clumsy kodak 
could not fail to reap a harvest of 
loveliness here. Sweeping around a 
curve we come in sight of Dover 
Point bridge,—a rambling wooden 
structure that might have brought 
renown to the architects of a_bar- 
barous age, but cannot be said to 
shine as an architectural triumph to- 
day. It is, however, in harmony 
with the environments, and is not 
unpicturesque. Piles covered with 
sea-weed and barnacles, and leaning 
at divers angles, support the quaint 
structure. The water rushes through 
here like a mill race, and we breath 
an involuntary sigh of relief when it 
is passed. 

For the next three miles the river 
flows straight away, the shores being 
hilly and open. From time to time 
we pass picturesque groups of those 
who till the soil for a livelihood. The 
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Oid Walbach Tower. 


first haycrop is being gathered; large 
hay carts, drawn by lazy oxen, move 
from one hay-cock to another, the 
men pitching the hay into them ina 
leisurely manner,—the scene is rest- 
ful to the extreme. In some places 
roads wind downward 
from the hills, terminating on half 
ruined wharves, on which some coun- 
try urchin usually sits, busily en- 
gaged in fishing. Further down the 
river is the little village of Greenacre, 
consisting perhaps of a score of mot- 
ley houses, including a weather- 
beaten church, and the usual bat- 
tered school-house, where all sorts and 
conditions of children assemble to 
gather fruit from the tree of knowl- 
edge. 


grass-grown 


Here situated on an eminence 


of considerable height, and command- 
ing a surperb view of the river in 
either direction, is a summer hotel 
named after the place. 
urbanite, fatigued with the year's 
toil, it would be difficult to find a 
more delightful place in which to 
while away the long summer after- 
noons. 


For a-weary 


During the season a course 
of lectures are held here, embracing 
various literary and 
jects. 


scientific sub- 
The object of these lectures is 
to bring together all those who an- 
ticipate the new day, which they be- 
lieve is surely coming. The 
lute little band of enthusiasts who 
assemble here in the summer, have 


Teso- 


conceived a new comprehension of 
the Christian spirit, and hope to re- 





Fort Constitution 


re ae 


and Fort Wharf 
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generate the world and the false 
teachings and unworthy standards of 
society. 

From now on, the river becomes 
more interesting. Anon we come to 
Eliot, a charming little hamlet nes- 
tled close to the river's bank. Per- 
haps some of my readers would smile 
in derision I to mention the 
high rocky walls which extend along 
the left side of the river above and 


below Eliot, as palisades. 


were 


The aus- 
tere grandeur found in the palisades 
of the lordly Hudson is, 
wanting here. 


of course, 


Nevertheless these 
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. 


of the Portsmouth bridge. For oddi- 
ty this bridge would certainly be 
awarded the rank of monarch among 
bridges. The structure is low and 
long, being somewhat elevated at 
either end, and supported by an arm 
of piles, which seem to groan under 
the weight of their burden. 
places are 
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Few 
dreary than this 
The few dim lights 
stationed at long intervals, only serve 
to intensify the gloom, while each 
casts its ghastly shadow on the floor- 
ing; the water rushes through in a 
manner that is positively wicked, but, 


more 
place at night. 





rocky banks have a charm peculiar 
to themselves. Occasionally, smooth 
walls of rock rise, with sheer ascent, 
to an altitude of some thirty or forty 
feet, but for the most part they are 
steep, rocky banks, in some places 
overgrown with birch and pine trees ; 
in others with plants and wild flow- 
ers, which rock in 
wild profusion, trailing in the waters 
below. They 


climb over the 
might, perhaps, be 
called hanging gardens,—their build- 
er, Nature. Towering high above 
the palisades, and extending back 
from the river for some distance, are 
woods of pine and hemlock. Round- 
ing another curve, we come in sight 


notwithstanding, fascinating to look 
at. The person unfortunate enough 
to fall within its grasp would speedily 
be wafted to that bourn from which 
no traveler returns. Sometime since 
a small sail boat moored below in the 
river, diagged its anchor and drifted 
up to the bridge. It was late on a 
dark night, but a belated traveler 
crossing the bridge, saw the boat ap- 
proaching and shouted to its occu- 
pants. His cries aroused the two 
young men on board, who rushed on 
deck just in time to throw the man a 
rope. All efforts to save them, how- 


ever, proved fruitless. The mast en- 


countered the bridge and the fierce 
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current dragged the boat under. The 
man on the bridge gave the alarm, 
and boats put off to the scene of the 
disaster, but no trace of the men or 
boat was discovered; weeks after- 
wards one of the bodies was recov- 
ered miles from where the accident 
occurred. 

Passing the bridge we come ab- 
ruptly on the old town of Ports- 
mouth. It seems though the 
ghost of some old Colonial town had 
risen once more to bid defiance to 
the modern world, with its train of 
new ideas, before passing again into 
the misty sea of oblivion. The 
buildings near the river belong to 
the Colonial and Dutch style of ar- 
chitecture, and over all the old tower 
of St. John’s church looks down, with 
sepulchral gravity. On the rickety, 
worm-eaten wharves are old ware- 
houses, which have an air of intense 
gloom wrapped about them,—brood- 
ing over the glories of the past, as it 
were, for once, though it is difficult 
to believe now, all was confusion and 
noise where silence now reigns. The 
old ware-houses were open and filled 
with costly goods, which the mer- 
chantmen brought from the Indies. 
Merchants and sea captains, in the 
picturesque Colonial costumes, paced 
up and down the wharves, waiting 
anxiously for their vessels, while a 
countless throng of sailors loaded and 
unloaded ships. But Portsmouth is 
not the unique town that it formerly 
was. A glance into the interior will 
show the usual activity of an old sea- 
port town of New England, which 
time is forever changing. Alas! the 
old place will soon lose the last rem- 
nants of individuality. With the ad- 
vent of the electric road, now in 
process of construction, the few re- 


as 
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maining characteristics of the past, 
still extant, will be dissipated. 
Opposite Portsmouth is the navy 
yard, where the merry clang of the 
hammer and clank of machinery are 
seldom heard. ‘That a navy yard so 
admirably situated, and which, were 
it properly equipped, would rank 
among the first in the country, 
should be almost entirely neglected 
is most lamentable. At this yard the 
historic frigate Constitution, lately 
removed to the Boston yard, has for 
many years been an object of great 
interest. Drifting onward past the 
old town we presently reach what is 
known as the Narrows. The water 
here is immensely swift and cross- 
grained. A point having the signi- 
ficant appellation of ‘‘ Pull-and-be- 
Damned,’’ forcibly illustrates the 
nature of the place. Opposite this 
point the river has an offspring on 
the left. During the next three- 
quarters of a mile, two more branches 
leave the main also on the left. The 
offshoots are traversed by what are 
known as the Newcastle 
On the first bridge is a sea aquarium, 


bridges. 


where seals, tortoises, and numerous 
other marine animals sport about 
in square enclosures. The three 
tributaries constitute what are called 
the back waters of the Piscataqua. 
They wander in and out in a fantas- 
tic manner, forming small bays and 
inlets, and winding about charming 
little islands. The waters blend some 
distance beyond the bridges, forming 
a single stream, which in turn flows 
by the old historic Wentworth man- 
sion, and the large summer hotel, 
also known as the Wentworth, find- 
ing a resting place further on in the 
beautiful waters of Little harbor. 
The river widens considerably be- 
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yond Pull-and-be Damned point. On 
the left we pass the three bridges and 
the back waters in the distance. Fur- 
ther on the shores become rocky and 
Here perched high on the 
rocky bank is a small cottage,—the 
home of some toiler of the deep; the 
rocks in front of the cottage are 
strewn with fishing nets, while a pile 


steep. 


of bleached lobster-traps occupies a 
place on one side of the door-steps; 
the old fisherman himself sits in the 
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Newcastle and Kittery Point, the for- 
mer being on the New Hampshire side 
of the river, the latter on the Maine 
side. Volumes could have been writ- 
ten about these old sea towns. We 
shall speak of Newcastle first. Origi- 
nally Newcastle was a part of Ports- 
mouth. As the population swelled, 
however, and the town grew in im- 
portance, it seceded from its parent 
and called itself Newcastle. New- 
castle is a town of great antiquity, 





Home of Sir William Pepperrell. 


doorway, puffing a short pipe and 
repairing a net. The houses become 
more frequent as we progress. Soon 
the sea breeze springs up and we 
breathe in the salty air with avidity ; 
all the while, the distant clang of a 
bell buoy announcing that we are 
near the mouth. Presently 


the left shore gives way abruptly, 


river's 


and we have arrived at the wide en- 
trance to the river. 

Two charming old towns fraught 
with historic interest, decorate either 
side of the river entrance,—they are 


settlements being made here as early, 
if not earlier, than at Portsmouth. 
One or two houses built by the origi- 
nal settlers are yet extant, while most 
of the other houses have such an an- 
cient air,—weather-beaten and dis- 
colored as most of them are,—that 
the most fastidious antiquity hunter 
could not be other than pleased. The 
chief occupation of the natives is fish- 
ing, and among these laborers of the 
sea one will find many a quaint and 
curious character. 
resort, 


It is as a summer 


however, that Newcastle is 
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generally thought of. When the 
writer first visited Newcastle, some 
five or six years ago, the place was 
entirely different from what it is to- 
day. At that time, one roaming 
about the old town, felt that he was 
monarch of all he surveyed, and 
perhaps more. One could wander 
through its quiet vistas for hours at 
a time without encountering a ma- 
terial being; dream away the time 
on some ruined wharf, or sketch a 
bit of scenery that captivated the 
fancy. The natives apparently be- 
lieved that honesty was the supreme 
virtue, and judging from appearances, 
had implicit faith in each other, 
and chance visitors. Nobody ever 
thought of locking the doors at 
night, or taking the usual precau- 
tions against theft that people do 
elsewhere. Often I have visited one 
of the three or four little shops the 
village supports, which are supposed 
to contain everything that a human 
being might require, only to find the 
shopkeeper absent, probably discuss- 
ing affairs of state with some neigh- 
bor. How easy for one evil disposed 
to walk away with a bunch of bananas 
or a box of figs, but who would take 
advantage of But 
many of these charms have fled. 
The delightful old Fort Constitu- 
tion, with its brick walls tufted with 
grass, and arch-shaped doorway, with 
uplifted gate ready to fall in case of 
danger, is to be rebuilt by the gov- 
ernment. This fort; the former ren- 
dezvous of picnickers, and the play- 
ground of merry children, has been 
metamorphosed into a large quarry, 
All 
day steam-drills shake the solid rock- 
ledges within the fort, with short, 
fierce blows, while clouds of steam 


such honesty ? 


and its beauty has gone forever. 
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rise above the motley group of 
Italians, who operate the drills. At 
twelve in the morning and six at 
night blasting takes place,—some- 
times a dozen or more blasts follow 
each other in quick succession, giv- 
ing strangers the impression that a 
fleet of gun-boats have arrived in the 
harbor and are saluting. A whistle 
sounds previous to the blasting, and 
the people seek refuge indoors to es- 
cape the bombardment. Nor is this 
the only evil that has overtaken the 
old town. A number of vulgar cot- 
tages, vying with the rainbow in 
hue, have sprung up, presenting a 
sad contrast to the unobtrusive 
white and gray cottages that were 
built ata happier epoch. But let us 
hope things will change for the bet- 
ter before long, and even though 
Newcastle be modernized, it will yet 
possess a subtle charm that cannot 
be obliterated,—not even with dyna- 
mite and red paint. 

Kittery Point, on the contrary, has 
retained to a great extent its pristine 
aspect and beauty. There are few 
towns which are as picturesque as 
this old place with the queer name. 
The supposition has been, that this 


is the only Kittery Point in the 
world, which, however, is not the 
case. In England, at Kingsweare, 


which is on the Dart river, directly 
across from Dartmouth, Devonshire, 
is. another Kittery Point, from which 
this Kittery Point received its name. 
The Dart river is a beautiful stream, 
navigable for small vessels, from its 
outlet in channel to 
In 
many respects the Dart river resem- 
About 


the English 


Toknes, a distance of ten miles. 
bles the 


Piscataqua. 1635, 


the family of Capt. Alexander Shap- 
leigh came from this region and set- 
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tled at the mouth of the Piscataqua. 
At that time the little colony was 
without a name, but it was subse- 
quently called Kittery Point by Cap- 
tain Shapleigh, probably on account 
of its close resemblance to his old 


home in England. Ina curious old 


cemetery, overlooking the river 
mouth, one can find the names of 
many of the original settlers. Time 


has loosened many of the stones from 
their wonted position, and Nature 
has with vines and 
grass as they lie supine on the green- 
sward. 


covered them 


Many of the stones are dec- 
orated with hideous skulls and cross- 
or with diabolical 
faces and outstretched wings, medi- 
tating flight as it were; the epitaphs, 
too, are startling for their originality. 


bones, cherubs 


It is impossible to forbear from quot- 
ing one,—that of a woman who was 
supposed to have been lost at sea. 
It reads thus: 
** T lost my life in the raging sea, 

The Sovereign God rules over me; 

My Kittery friends they dumped me here, 

At the Day of Judgment I'll appear.” 


of the 
hoary 


It is sad to rob this woman 
glory of finding death in the 
sea, but tradition discloses the amus- 
ing fact, that the woman did not per- 
ish at sea, but in an inglorious pud- 
dle swelled to large proportions by 
melting snow,—how vain is human- 
ity! Following the road that passes 
the cemetery, we come to Fort Mc- 
Clary, situated on an eminence and 
commanding a superb view of the 
For 
some unknown reason Fort McClary 


river entrance and sea beyond. 


As the ram- 
parts, however, were to have been 


was never completed. 


built of stone, which was about that 
time discovered to be futile as a pro- 
tective power, it is fair to presume 
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that it was not finished on that ac- 
count. Few places are more delight- 
ful than this old fort. On the high- 
est part of the eminence stands a 
queerly shaped block-house sur- 
mounted by a red roof; near it is a 
jail, with immensely thick walls; 
these, with several other half-ruined 
buildings, constitute the fort? Every- 
thing within the fort remains pretty 
much as the workmen left it,—so long 
ago. Large piles of granite, old can- 
non, and ammunition are scattered 
about with an utter disregard for 
order. An underground passage, 
leading from the fort to the water, is 
often explored by the young, who 
emerge from its subterranean depths 
in woeful condition. The fort is the 
favorite resort of summer visitors, 
who dream away the time in blissful 
contentment, and gaze at the beauti- 
ful view spread out before them. 
Many of the houses built by the 
original settlers are still standing. 
Among them are the Sparhawk and 
Pepperrell mansions, the latter being 
the’ home of Sir William Pepperrell, 
the hero of Louisburg. So much 
has been said about these old land- 
marks, that I shall be 
censured for mentioning them, 
therefore I shall speak of them spar- 
ingly. 


doubtless 


The Sparhawk mansion was erected 
by Sir William Pepperrell for his 
daughter, who married Col. Nathan- 
iel Sparhawk. The old gambrel-roof 
mansion is well preserved at the pres- 
ent time. The large hall and stair- 
way have a stately air that the mod- 
ern house fails to acquire, while the 
wall paper, containing divers epochs 
in the history of our country, is re- 
markably beautiful and fresh in ap- 
pearance; there is also some exquis- 
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ite carving brought from the mother 
country. The Pepperrell 
stands in the center of the village 
protected by a 


mansion 


large tree, which 
spreads its branches lovingly over 
the gambrel roof. Originally the 
house had a wing on either end, but 
these have long since been removed. 
In the tfme of the Pepperrells, a lawn 
sloped to the water’s edge, and a deer 
park extended into the interior for 
miles. The history of Kittery, in 
fact, is more or less that of the Pep- 
perrells, who, at one time, owned by 


far the greater part of the surround- 


CHARLES 
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ing country. Not far from the house, 
enclosed in a dense growth of hem- 
lock trees, is his tomb. 

The tomb is oblong in shape and 
covered with a slab, on which are an 
inscription and the arms of the Pep- 
perrell family. The inscription, which 
is half obliterated, doubtless enumer- 
ates the achievements of this illustri- 
ous man. Curiosity seekers have cut 
their immortal names on the tablet, 
—Brown, Jones, and others, 
ing that is 


noth- 
interest 
seems to escape the eyes of these ubi- 


antique or of 


quitous and irresponsible people. 


(‘ARTEMUS WARD’). 


AND ELSEWHERE. 


By Geor ve Bancroft Griffith. 


YT a Spiritualistic camp- 
meeting the last season, 
held at Blodgett’s Land- 
oe) 6ing, Lake Sunapee, 
—————— N. H., it was claimed 
by a correspondent of the 47gus and 
Spectator, published at Newport, that 
one of the intelligences speaking at 
that place through the lips of Mrs. 
Carrie E. Twing, a famous medium, 
was ‘‘Ikabod,’’ a unique character, 
said to be the world-known “Artemus 
Ward,” Charles F. Brown. Whether 
the great made himself 
known at our beautiful summer re- 
sort, or not, it is certain that who- 
ever or whatever prompted the words, 
they were comical, instructive, and 
evinced remarkable insight of human 
life in its varied phases. It is also 
true that the lady referred to, through 
whom these manifestations 





humorist 


were 


made, is a woman highly esteemed 
by all who know her, regardless of 
religious opinions, and one identified 
with many reforms, and also a popu- 
lar Grange lecturer. 

The item, however, came under the 
notice of one of the leading editors of 
the Pine Tree state, who published it 
in his journal with the comment that 
the old home of the late ‘‘Artemus 
Ward’’ at Waterford, was peopled 
with some of his kinsfolks, but so far 
as could be learned, no ethereal be- 
ings from the shadowy realms of the 
Great Beyond ever disturb 
mates. 

Shortly 
these 


its in- 
after the appearance of 
newspaper scraps it was our 
good fortune to visit the grave and 
early home of him who has been 
named a ‘‘ Walking Joke,’’ and to 


learn from the lips of his cousin, Mr. 
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Daniel Brown, who greatly resembles 
the best portraits of the great humor- 
ist, and other relatives, quite a num- 
ber of incidents touching the charac- 
teristics and life of ‘‘Artemus Ward,” 
hitherto unpublished. 

Waterford among the foot 
hills of the White Mountain chain, 
and it is the last town among them 
to the southeast. To this ‘“‘ new 
country ”’ Father Hidden of 
H., and no one was 


lies 


came 
Tamworth, N. 
more beloved as a pastor than he. 
Here his labors 
were greatly 
blessed, and 
among his best 
friends was Cal- 
vin Farrar, 
grandfather to 
Charles Farrar 
Brown, the sub- 


ject of our 
sketch, on the 
maternal _ side, 


and a native of 
Marlborough, 
N.H. This 
worthy’s three 
brothers were 

all, also, natives Artem 
of the Granite 

state, and one of them owned at one 
time, by special grant, a large tract 
of land in Henniker. 

‘“‘Artemus Ward,’’ his illustrious 
descendant, had his first experience 
with the outside world in the rdle of 
a ‘‘printer’s devil,’’ upon the rugged 
soil of New Hampshire. At about 
the age of fourteen he entered the 
office of the old Coés County Democrat, 
published at Lancaster, having been 
persuaded to take this step by an old 
friend of the family, Albert Bradbury 
Davis, who had served an apprentice- 
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ship there. It is said that he showed 
noticeable aptitude in the rough work 
assigned him for one so young, but 
the future showman’s career as a 
‘‘jour.’’ among the White hills was 
of brief duration, cut short by a freak 
of his own, and he journeyed back 
with his belongings in a little bundle 
swung over his back, with a stout 
stick run through its knotted folds; 
a package very much like the one 
Horace Greeley carried in a similar 
but with 


manner, 


his face set tow- 
ard Vermont in 
eager quest of a 
job, from which 
‘‘Artemus’’ had 
run away in dis- 
gust. 

It was while 
upon this mem- 
orable trip tow- 
ard home, and 
with the spirit 
of innocent fun 
overflowing 
whatever might 
rise to sadden 
such a nature 
as his, that he 
played the lit- 
tle ‘‘joak’’ on 
the unsophisticated old housewife. 
His small store of pocket-change had 
entirely given out, and hungry as 
only a growing boy can be, he had 
reached, very tired and dusty, just 
before noon, the humble home of a 
farmer, whose only occupant at that 
time happened to be the good-natured 
New Hampshire matron. “Artemus,” 
with a bold front, knocked at the 
door and presented himself as an itin- 
erant repairer of clocks. It so hap- 
pened that the family had a queer 
fashioned corner affair she had long 
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threatened to have mended, and so 
the old lady, touching the silent heir- 
loom with a loving hand, bade the 
delighted stranger ‘‘to do his best 
and he should be well paid for ’t,’’ 
though she added ‘‘ you look uncom- 
mon young to follow such a trade.’’ 
The embryo craftsman, 
managed to disembowel most of the 
interior ‘‘fixins’’ of the 
piece before dinner was announced, 
and sat down to the ample board ap- 
parently well satisfied with his work. 
After doing strict justice to the lib- 


however, 


old time- 


eral supply of eatables within reach, 
he arose with the air of one filled 
with devout thanks in his heart for 
all blessings, excused himself from 
the room, and with the barn for a 


cover, by a circuitous movement, 
gained the highway some distance 
below with his tramp’s bundle in 
hand, and was off before the guile- 
less madame had fairly missed him, 
leaving an improvised kit beside the 
two rush-bottomed chairs, filled with 
wheels, cogs, cat-gut, and pinions. 

It seems that our hero still had a 
taste for the art preservative, or was 
induced to try again, and upon his 
native heath, for soon after leaving 
New Hampshire we find him in what 
he named the ‘‘ Devil’s Den,’’ at the 
old Advertiser office, Norway, Me., 
where he assisted a part of the time 
to reduce his expenses as a student 
in the Liberal Institute of that town. 
He entered this school in the fall of 
1848, and during a lyceum course 
contributed his first humorous effort 
to the Catharian Rill, a weekly paper 
published by the Ducallian society, of 
which the now venerable Dr. O. N. 
Bradbury was the editor. 

It was while here that he resolved 
to enter upon the career he subse- 
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quently followed with so much suc- 
and distinction—a travelling 
showman and lecturer—and the 
way it came about was as follows: 
During a visit from his brother Cy- 
rus, editorially connected at that 
time with the Mew Bedford ( Mass.) 
Standard, listened to a 
glowing description of the accomp- 
lishments of a very original charac- 
ter ‘‘Cy.’’ had recently met in his 
own sanctum, an old sailor, whose 
birthplace and early home, by the 
way, was Portsmouth, N. H. This 
old sailor had been a worse boy than 


cess 


Artemus 


any so aptly depicted by Aldrich in 
his Rivermouth tales; had voyaged 
to all lands, and had often personated 
a showman on shipboard to the great 
delight of the crew. In 
‘‘den,’’ surrounded by disabled old 


Artemus’s 
‘“‘galleys,’’ ancient ‘‘cases’’ (to say 
of the Advertiser's ‘* hell- 
and the ‘‘ ribs and trucks’’ of 
a defunct hand press), “Cy,” with his 
drawling voice and quaint humor, 


nothing 
box,”’ 


repeated the old salt’s funny speech 
about ‘‘figger’’ 
rare bird from the wilds of Africa. 
Artemus was immensely entertained 
with the recital,—he tipped well 
back in his crazy office chair with 
his boots upon the table, oblivious, 
evidently, of his surroundings, and 
finally threw himself on his rickety 
old cord while both 
ploded in a gale of laughter. 

For days thereafter he had odd fits 
of abstraction, and was already catch- 
ing glimpses of that strange, mental 
world into which he found an en- 
trance a few years later and which 
made him so well known as ‘‘Arte- 
mus Ward,’’ the only and genuine 
happy-go-lucky, the wonder of his 
class. His simplicity, innocence, 


number ‘‘ 369,’’ a 


bedstead, ex- 
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and sincerity were all delightfully 
feigned, and won all heats. 

Even at the age of seven years, as 
I am informed by Mrs. Emerson Wil- 
kins, of Waterford, another of his 
cousins, and one of his early com- 
panions, this genius got up little 
shows with pins as an admittance 
fee, and sitting astride of a staid and 
thoroughly domesticated old cow, 
would exclaim to the wonder and ad- 
miration of a group of his playmates 
gathered in a corner of the house- 
barn,—*‘ This, ladies and gentlemen, 
is the mottled elephant,’’ touching 
the mild bovine on the flank with his 
naked toe, ‘‘secured at great ex- 
pense and after a long and patient 
hunt in the wilds of India.’’ 

At a still earlier age, during the 
obsequies of his eldest sister, who 
died in infancy, he silently stole be- 
hind the chair,—a particular piece of 
furniture regarded by him as his own 
private property—occupied as a mark 
of favor by the pet son of a neighbor, 
about his own age, and who, having 
never attended a funeral before, was 
almost overcome by the mystery and 
solemnity of the occasion. Reach- 
ing forward unobserved, the impish 
Charles gave the frightened young- 
ster a pinch on the arm, and whis- 
pered in that inimitable way which 
ever characterised all his utterances, 
‘* That is my chair you 're sitting in, 
and this is eux funeral!’’ 

When as ‘‘Artemus Ward’’ he 
began his public career, in personal 
appearance he was tall and slender. 
His most noticeable feature was a 
very prominent, slightly aquiline 
nose. His eyes were small, very 
bright blue, and rather more close 
together than the average. His 
mouth was large, with teeth so even 


and white as to be noticeable, and 
his hair soft, straight, and blond. 
His voice was soft and clear. He 
always had a genteel appearance, 
and later in life his enunciation grew 
still more gentle, and hesitating. 
During the lecture, he was always as 
solemn as the grave. Sometimes he 
would seem to forget his audience 
and stand for several seconds gazing 
intently at his panorama. Then he 
would start up, and remark apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘I am very fond of looking at 
my pictures.’’ He assumed a sad, 
quaint style, and his manner of de- 
livery was truly comical. The chief 
effect of his jokes lay in their seem- 
ing impromptu character. They 
were carefully led up to, of course, 
but were uttered as if they were after- 
thoughts, of which the speaker was 
hardly sure. 

It is said that he was frail physi- 
cally, while at school, and was never 
very strong. Later, on hearing of 
his foreign trip, many of his friends 
wondered at the time that he should 
venture so far from home. 

In passing, we must not forget to 
mention Horace Maxfield, whose 
surname is a common one in New 
Hampshire, and whose father,—like 
the son, a noted stage man—we 
strongly suspect was a native of the 
Granite state. The younger Max- 
field, recently deceased at Waterford 
Flat, and whose death has been 
widely announced by the press, al- 
though a man of very modest, unas- 
suming disposition, had wide noto- 
riety by reason of his peculiar rela- 
tions with the great humorist. 
Brought up in the same neighbor- 
hood together, fellow schoolmates 
and intimate associates, their warm 
regard for each other only ended 
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with death. Mr. Maxfield accom- 
panied his distinguished fellow-towns: 
man when the latter made his suc- 
cessful lecture tour the 
United States in the early sixties as 
friend and confidant, and was always 
his inseparable companion and gen- 
eral utility man. On ‘‘A. Ward’s”’ 
comic programme used in New York 
city, this gentleman is seen on his 
‘* Official Bureau,’’ ‘‘ Secretary of the 
Treasury, Herr Max Field.’’ On 
his death-bed in England, 1867, the 
“‘grate showman’’ appointed Mr. 
Maxfield one of the American exe- 
cutors of his will, and the latter was 
one of the two faithful friends who 
waited at the wharf when the steam- 


through 


er that bore his body arrived, looking 
with moist eyes upon the rough box, 
which, to help make the secret of its 
sacred contents more profound, was 
labelled ‘‘ Statuary.’’ Sadly and 
tenderly did these loving old com- 
rades bring the remains to Water- 
ford for burial. And now they sleep 
only a few paces apart in Elm Vale 
cemetery, South village. 

It was a beautiful October morning, 
the air bland as the breath of Indian 
summer, when your correspondent 
and his better half drove up to a 
hitching-post near the arched gate- 
way that admits the pilgrims from 
every land to that hallowed enclos- 
ure. The simple tablature overhead 
bears in gilt letters the name of this 
beautiful ‘‘God’s Acre.’’ Passing 
in, a brief search to the right—for we 
preferred to go unattended—revealed 
to us the spot where sleeps, sur- 
rounded by the ‘‘rude forefathers of 
his native hamlet,’’ all that is mortal 
of America’s great humorist. At the 
left end of the lot is a mottled monu- 
ment of Maine granite, surmounted 
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with a sculptured urn, and bearing 
on its pedestal the one word Brown, 
in large letters. On the third of the 
plain, white, granite headstones of 
uniform size and shape (others of 
which mark the mounds of his father 
and mother, brother, and two sisters, 
who died in infancy) was chiselled in 
handsome letters the following : 


Rest, loved one, Rest. 
Charles F. Brown, 
Known to the world as 
“Artemus Ward,’’ 
Died 
In Southampton, Eng., 
Etat 33 years. 
His memory will live as a sweet and unfading 
recollection. 


A wide granite curbing surrounds 
the family resting-place, and a grace- 
ful elm, whose foliage was tinted with 
autumnal glories, stands as Nature's 
sentinel at one corner of the lot and 
In the back- 
ground of the landscape rose Bear 


back of the monument. 


mountain with its immense precipice 
of uncovered gray granite, rifted 
from top to bottom by some awful 
convulsion of Nature. Beneath lay 
wood-fringed, placid Bear pond, re- 
flecting all the colors that beech, and 
maple, fir and hemlock, pine and 
birch, now wore aflame, and rivaling 
the sweetest Highland loch that even 
the wizard Scott has pictured. Lit- 
tle wonder that when Rev. Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin and the poet Longfellow, 
who had already sung the praises of 
Waterford’s strange and lovely Sougo 
river, ascended this mountain 
gether, the immortal bard 
down upon that beautiful sheet of 
water and its surroundings, after 
mentioning this and that place in 
Switzerland of which it reminded 
him, should add, ‘‘Indeed this is 
Switzerland.”’ 


to- 
looking 
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As we stood in mutual sympathy 
and meditation by the grave of this 
wonderful genius, who had himself 
more than once trod the same path 
hither, but had died afar from kith 
and kin in merry England, we were 
glad to think there was neither malice 
in his wit nor in his heart. He was 
modest in this that he knew what he 
was, and what he was not. And 
from the first no one was ever more 
surprised at his success than himself. 
Mark Twain, who, perhaps, comes 
the nearest to Brown in telling a 
story as it ought to be told, and who, 
like him, had his first literary ex- 
perience in newspaper work, an ex- 
perience which teaches the art of 
composition, and brings the writer in 
touch with the public as no other 
can, speaks of the matter and man- 
ner of humor as strictly a work of art, 
—high and delicate art. And he 
affirms in a recent article of much 
interest published in the Youth's Com- 
panion, that the art of telling a hum- 
orous story by word of mouth, not 
printed, was created in America, and 
has remained at home. It was the 


destiny of Charles Farrar Brown to 
lead in the uncertain effort to estab- 
lish the basis of this Yankee art, and 
he was greatly helped by his fanciful 
turns of thought, that seemed to bub- 
ble to the surface without effort on 
his part, while he appeared to enjoy 
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the whimsical pleasantry himself as 
well as the listeners. 

We might add as a remarkable 
fact, that Miss Alice French (‘‘ Oc- 
tave Thanet’’) has been described as 
‘the only female writer in America 
who is a humorist.’’ Yet speaking 
of the gifted ones of her sex, Mrs. 
Mary J. Reid forcibly says: ‘‘ Of wit 
and delicate fancy there is no lack 
among our women writers, but the 
power of loving that kindly spirit, 
akin to humor of Addison, Lamb, 
and Irving, which enlivens but holds 
within itself a sting so slight as to be 
barely felt, has seemed almost to be 
denied to women. We find it in 
some of ‘Octave Thanet’s’ sketches 
of American types drawn 
with a few strong, humorous strokes, 
almost Chaucerian in picturesqueness 
and simplicity.”’ 

Hand in hand we lingered a mo- 
ment at the headstone of that doting 
mother who was herself a charming 
conversationalist, and who never al- 
luded to her famous son boastingly, 
but as a loving parent and widow 
might who had lost her last earthly 
treasure—her boy. Who shall say 
that Charles Farrar Brown has not 
found both the sympathy and help 
of that idolising mother, and of a 
host of others who knew and loved 
him here, in that wonderful country, 
‘* where the weary are at rest?’’ 
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ON A SPRIG OF AUTUMN LEAVES FROM THE SHORES OF 
OSSIPEE LAKE. 


By kdwin Osgood Grover. 


Here in the chill 
Of my chamber, 
Here with the still 
Low sob of the street pleading in vain, 
Here I am warmed with the summer again. 
Out of this handful of sunshine, 
Out of the glow 
Of these glories of thine, 
Into this winter of mine, 
Breathes the shine of the sun, 
The warmth thy bosom hath won, 
Oh, great-hearted tree, 
Hath won from the mother of thee. 


Ah, these are the breezes that kissed 
And bade thee to list ; 
These are the breaths of the tree-tops, 
The odors of blooms, 
The balms of healing from rooms 
The wind swept clean 
As it loitered through glooms 
Into opens of forest that held thee, 
Compelled thee, 
Till all of thy heart was aglow 
With the richness and warmth of the summer. 
When lo! a newcomer 
Hath loved thee, 
Hath plucked thee, 
For me. 
And I, e’en in thy silence can hear 
The ripple of waves on sands that are clear, 
Can hark to the heart beat 
Of waters that throbbed at thy feet. 
Here I can lave 


In the crest of the wave 

That flaunted its foam 

And turned and ran home 
To the bosom of water that lies 
The reflect of Ossipee’s skies. 
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A gleam of the fervor that lit 
The forest of green till the blaze of it 


Burst into beauty! 


A note 


From the full-chorused throat 


Of the summer: 


sweet 


As the summer is sweet, 
Hushed as the music that dwells 


In long-exiled, sea-loving shells! 


A fragment of sun and of 


breeze, 


Of mountain-clasped seas, 


Of skies that are deep 


As the love in eyes that will weep 


For the joy of another, 


I’en the love of a mother! 
Now can I bless thee, 


Caress thee, 
Or drink to the depths of 


The rapture 


its bliss 
of this! 


Oh, offspring of Ossipee’s summer and sun, 


Lie close on the love of my breast, little one! 


EPHRAIM THE 


By 


Dora 


J EVEN pounds o’ board 





nails at three cents a 
pound would come to 
twenty-one cents, 


wouldn’t it? And 
two pounds o’ sugar comes to four- 
teen cents, don’t it?’’ asked Mr. 


Packer while he set down the figures 
with careful ““Half a 
pound o’ tea costs you thutty cents, 
and a bag o’ salt 
Now, nine 


deliberation. 


makes nineteen 





more. aught ’s a aught 
—nine and four’s thutteen and one’s 
fourteen.’’ 

The dealer in store goods drew a 
long breath and wrote the first part 
of his answer with the stubby pencil. 


‘*Now, one and three’s four and 
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L. Burns. 

one's five and two’s seven and one 
to carry makes eight,’’ he went on, 
with painstaking solemnity. “ Eighty- 
four cents it all comes to, Si,’’ he an- 
nounced in a relieved voice. “ That’s 
right, don’t hurry, Si,’’ he added 
after he had counted the money. 

‘*’T you ever see such a hand for 
figgers as Ephe Hopkins is?’’ Joe 
Hackett inquired of Mr. Packer, as 
that gentleman resumed his seat in 
front of the venerable stove, which 
was filled with glowing, sputtering 
flames. 


“TI dunno’s I ever did,” Mr. Packer 
made reply with smiling moderation, 
and Joseph continued reflectively. 

‘*T tell you when you git down to 
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‘rithmetic you git down to somethin’ 
that’s gota mighty pile of sense in 
it. You can’t fool much with figgers. 


Now, I never was much for ’rith- 
metic, myself; eyes weak,’’ he fin- 
ished, apologetically. 

Mr. Packer and Mr. Saunders 
exchanged an understanding wink. 
That ‘‘the Hacketts never could 
reckon more’n a cow,’’ was a com- 


mon saying among the inhabitants of 
Lee village, and the alleged visual 
weakness could scarcely account for 
Joe’s perpetual failure to rise to the 
demands of four bars of soap at eight 
cents a bar. 

“Ephraim’s ciphered clean through 
‘Grinleaf’s’ lots o’ winters jest for 
occipation, he’s told me,’’ pursued 
Joseph, ‘‘and I ‘lowed he knowed 
consid'r'ble; but when he offered to 
reckon up the bricks I'd got to buy 
for my new cistern, I snum I was 
staggered. It come out jest as he 
said ’t would, too, though I did be- 
lieve I was buying a big heft to leave 
over. 

‘*Now, just think of a man like 
that huskin’ corn all the fall at sixty 
cents a day. Why, if I’d had the 


learning Ephraim Hopkins’ got I 
might have been the presidential 
nominy of the Democratic party 


this summer, jest as well as not,’’ 
cried Hackett, springing to his feet 
excitedly, ‘‘I might even have 
been—”’ 

But Joe’s imagination failed him at 
this critical point, and he sat down. 
It was one of his characteristics that 
he never considered himself debarred 
from high positions by any lack of 
natural ability. 

‘‘ Believe Ephe did teach school a 
spell of winters in Suncook, did n't 


he?’’ inquired Mr. Packer, more to 
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be sociable than because Ephraim’s 
exploits were 
him. 


particularly new to 


‘*One winter, and he got out of 


that job the queerest. Ever hear 
tell about it, Josiah?’’ Hackett 
asked. 


‘‘T dunno’'s I ever did,’’ was the 
encouraging response. 

‘“’T was the winter after old Job 
Hackett died in the spring. They 
bad that year. 
Job had been sick all along through 
the spring, and then there was the 
funeral expenses. 


needed the money 


Want no great to 
be sure, for they didn’t have nothin’ 
strainin’, but the Hopkins’s 
never forehanded and thutty or forty 
dollars 
Folks 
with the 


was 


was a deal to ’em. 
Ephe got on first rate 
school. I dunno how he 
He had great 
show of snap, and there was some 
tough fellers in the Centre. 
Maybe, though, he made up for snap 
Wal, right in the middle of 
the term and ‘t wan't a long one, if I 


rec’ llect 


Roe dd 


said 


done it. never no 
pretty 


in size. 





Ephe come home. 

“The old lady was skeered enough 
when he come walkin’ in. Thought 
Flopped 
‘round like a hen with her head cut 
off. 
sofy and got the camfire bottle for 


he must be sick, you know. 
Had him lay right down on the 


him, and put a mess of boneset and 
wormwood to steepin’ before Ephe 
spunked up and said he wan't sick 
then, but was ‘fraid he might be. 
Hadn't slept well for two or three 
nights back along, and thought he'd 
better come home before he was took 
Mis’ Hop- 
kins, she made him drink the yarb 
tea, though, for fear. 


sick away from his folks! 


Never was 
sick in his life neither, but he didn’t 
keep school no more.”’ 
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‘*Sheftless, I should 
tured Mr. Packer. 

‘*Umph, shiftless enough to this 
day, far’s that goes.’’ 

‘‘It never looked exactly right to 
me, 


say,’’ ven- 


said Saunders, ‘‘ for Ephraim 
to sit in the sun in the kitchen and 
read the /ourna/ while Har’yit was 
out picking up chips to burn. I 
don’t want to say he ain’t a good 
man, for I believe he is, only it /ooks 
queer,’’ said the conscientious Wil- 
liam. 

‘*T was there one last 


up day 


week—awful windy, cold day—and 
Har’yit was out in Deacon Davis's 
lot getting chips. ‘Har’yit’s a great 
hand to pick chips,’ Ephraim said, as 
though he was real proud to have 
her do it. But 


and I spoke up 


it kinder riled me, 
pretty sharp and 
asked him if he could n't pick chips 
as well’s Har’yit. ‘I can’t stoop,’ 
he ‘But you could lug the 
baskets,’ I Wal, did n't 
know as 't would pay to go over just 
for that. Chips want heavy and 
Har’ yit could shift the peck and half 
bushel baskets from one hand to the 


other, if she got tired out; 


says. 


says. he 


and he 
thinks enough of Har'yit, too.’’ 

‘‘T guess Har’yit has to scratch 
around lively to git enough for ’em 
Mr. Packer. 
‘‘Ephe, he means well enough but 


to live on,’’ reflected 
he don’t seem to have the faculty for 
earnin’ much.’’ 

‘*Har’yit takes just as much pride 
in Ephraim, though, as she would if 
he was real capable,’’ said William. 
‘*Has him look just so chick always, 
with his bosom 


shirts on—even in 


summer, when she has all she can 
ironing for Mis’ 
And_ Ephe’s 


never any help to her. If he even 


do, washing and 


Johnson’s boarders. 
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puts up the clothes line it’s sure to 
flop down with the first wind that 
comes along, and it don’t take much 
to upset the looks of wet clothes.”’ 
‘The woman was up there one 
night last week,’’ put in Joe, evi- 
dently thinking it was again his turn 
“Har’yit 
was makin’ sheets for Mis’ Fletcher, 
—gits twenty-five cents a pair for ’em 


to sustain the conversation. 


—and Ephe, he was readin’ the /our- 
nal. Bum by Har'yit says, ‘Seems 
to me this room’s cold Ephraim’— 
ain’t it queer she never calls him any 
thin’ but Ephraim? Ephe didn’t 
‘pear to sense what she wanted him 
to do at first, but after she’d told 
him three or four times he got up, 
terr'ble too, and shuffled 
over to the wood-box. 

‘**There ain’t anything here but 
green wood, Har’yit Jane,’ he says, 
‘and I can’t start the fire with that.’ 
Jest’s helpless as a baby he was. 
Well, Har’yit she told him to find 
some chips and use a piece of a paper 
that was there. He scraped up the 
chips and then sot down and: began 
to read that ere old paper. He’d 
found somethin’ in it about the 
Chiny War that seemed to interest 
him a mighty sight. 
she said, she'd 


unwillin’, 


The woman, 
a friz if it’d been 
before Ephe got 
‘round to fixin’ the fire again. She 
did n't see that he had any great call 
to read about them heathen anyway, 
seein’ the fight was all over with 
Well, the didn’t burn 
after all, and Ephe didn’t ’pear to 
think there was anythin’ more he 


very cold there, 


now. fire 


could do about it for he went back to 
readin’ his everlastin’ /ourna/ as 
comfortable as you c’d think. After 
a while Har’yit she says, pretty meek 
like, 
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‘““*Vour fire ain’t burned, 


raim.’ 


Eph- 
But Ephe said he guessed 
they ’d better save the wood, ‘twas 
most bed time, anyhow. 

‘*My woman thought she'd better 
be goin’ then, but Har’yit got right 
up and brought in some shavin's and 
one stuff nother and kindled the fire 
over again. Clarindy thought she’d 
set a spell longer after that, bein’ as 
didn’t want Har'yit to think 
she’d went off mad, 
had 


she 
and when the 
well 
Ephe, he drawed his chair up to the 
and the 
easy 's c’d be; ‘ Har'yit’s real smart 


fire got to burnin’ real 


stove says to woman, as 
and quick, now ain’t she, but she 
never was any hand for books.’ ”’ 

‘* There ’s one thing I never rightly 
understood about,’’ said 
‘* When old 
where 'd they git the money to buy 
this one with?”’ 

‘* Sea 


Saunders. 


Ephe’s horse died 


of Goshen, Bill, don’t you 
inquired Joseph. ‘‘ Well, 


‘twas like this, you see, Jane and I 


know ?’’ 


was down East a month last summer 





as 


jest about the time old Josephus 


Ephraim called him—pegged out, 
and when we got back they had a 
new one. 
about it, but someway it’s slipped 
my mind till now,”’ 


liam. 


I always meant to ask 
explained Wil- 


‘* Wal, I'll tell you,” proposed Mr. 
Packer assuming a more dignified 
position. ‘‘If I rec’llect ’t was one 


day the last o’ last July that Simp- 


kins, that old junk peddler from 
Attleboro, driv up. ’T was sim- 
merin’ hot, and seein’ ‘twas jest 


about the heat o’ the day, he hitched 
his hoss and sot a spell. He was a 
buyin’ old furnitoor, he said, and 
wanted me to d’rect him where they 
had some to sell.’’ 
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‘**You dunno where they ’ve got 
an old black walnut writin’ desk, do 
you?’ he asked. I couldn't tell him 
Old Aunt Nab- 
I knowed, but 
‘twas burnt three years ago, when the 


at first to save me. 
by Salter had one, 


house catched fire from the chimley. 
And then it come to me, all on a sud- 
den, that Ephe’s folks had one. 

‘* Wal, Simpkins, he wanted me to 
go up with him, so I went. Susan, 
she come in and kep’ store while I 


was gone. Ephe and Har’yit was 
both to home, and we all clim’ up 
attic. I'll be jiggered if that attic 


wan't the all firedest, hottest hole I 


wasever in.’’ Mr. Packer mopped 
his face at the recollection. 

‘* But it didn’t seem to be any put 
out to Simpkins,’’ he resumed. ‘‘I 
never see a trade driv so slow as he 
driv that one. He found a sight o’ 
fault the desk and I didn't 
much blame him for 'twas about as 


with 


humbly a piece of furnitoor as I ever 


seed. Howsoever he must have 


wanted after a 


while, he offered ’em four dollars for 


it pooty bad, for, 
it. I would n't a give ’em fifty cents. 
So I s’posed o’ course they’d take 
him right up. 

sut Ephe, he said that ’ere desk 


was full o’ old docyments and ’count 


sc 


books, and ’t was worth more ’n four 


dollars to git ‘em moved = and 
straightened out reg’lar. Nobody 
could do it but him, he said. Wal, 


they argyed a while, and Simpkins 
he riz fin’lly to seven dollars, but 
Ephe would n’t sell!”’ 

‘“Well, I snum!’’ remarked Wil- 
liam, sympathetically. 

‘‘He wouldn't. Said he guessed 
he’d better not jest then, and have 
to move the docyments while ’t was 
so hot. And there was old Josephus 
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deader’n a squ’shed out caterpilly, 
and seven dollars goes a good ways 
towards buyin’ a hoss these times. 

‘* Wal, Simpkins, he went up there 
twice after that, and got as high on 
his price as nine dollars and seventy- 
five cents. But ‘twan’t no go with 
Ephe. ’'T was consid’r'ble of a job 
to move them papers, and he reck- 
oned he wouldn't tackle onto it vet 
a while, wan't feelin’ 
that 
course his bein’ so all fired 
numb about it made a sight o’ talk 
at the Mis’ Tegue, that 
was boardin’ with Mis’ Johnson then, 
said as how she'd like to have a look 
at the desk. So went over. 


And if you'll believe me, Bill, that 


seein’ he 


as 


very extry either summer. 


Wal, o’ 


time, and 


they 


woman acted as crazy's a bed bug 


over that old writin’ desk. Offered 
‘em thutty dollars for it on the spot.’’ 
$y the great white blazes!’’ 


ejaculated Saunders. 

‘* She did,’’ reaffirmed Mr. Packer. 
‘*I dunno 's Ephe would a took even 
that though if ’t hadn't been for old 
Josephus's dyin’ and the fall work 
comin’ Squire Holt, he hap- 
have a 


on. 


pened to hoss he only 
wanted twenty-five for, and Har'yit 
she thought there’d be a five dollar 
bill left towards her gettin’ a set o’ 
upper teeth. Said she’d gummed it 
so long she didn’t know of anything 
she'd rather do than be able to chew 
And 


things agin. it did seem’s if 
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she c’d git the rest o’ the money 
someway, if she had the five for a 
startin’ pint. 

‘*But Ephe, he changed his mind 
to the last minute and didn’t buy 
the Squire’s hoss after all. Said 
t’ was jest a high-headed for 
him to manage so he got one of an- 


mite 
other man that come along. I b’lieve 
he calls this one Marcus. Ephe al- 
ways was a hand for names. I cal- 
c’late if he ever got plumb cheated 
critter he did it then. Talk 
about the squire’s old bein’ 


on a 
mare 
high; she ain't nowhere beside Mar- 
cus. Marcus is stiddy as a jedge 
when he’s ploughin’ and furrowin’, 
and but hitch 
he’s apt to 


so into a 


pooty 
Ephe’s skeered to drive 
him anywhere alone; 


on, him 
wagin and 


coltish. 


be 


always takes 
Har’yit along.’ 

“Umph! She'd be a heft of good,” 
grunted Joe, with natural distrust of 
woman's possibilities. 

‘*How much did Ephe lay out for 
Marcus?’’ queried William. 

‘*’Thutty dollars,’’ 
Packer grimly. 

** Sho’ Har’yit don’t 
stand any better chance of gitting 


responded Mr. 


now. So 
her teeth than she ever did.’’ 
‘* Not as I see,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘Ephe, he said he guessed ’t was 
jest ‘bout as well, though. Maybe 


the teeth would n’t a fitted if she’d 
got ’em.”’ 

















By S. H. 


T is often a wonder why 
beautiful things are per- 
mitted to grow old and 
to fade Why 


flowers come in royal 


away. 








procession and soon depart without 
any requiem. 


fashioned shells 


Why exquisitely 
lie in the 
depths of the ocean radiating their 
Still 
flection it becomes easy to be under- 
stood ; 


should 


beauty away unseen. on re- 
this 
world, and so they run their race 


here, rendering it emphatic that the 


these were made for 


mortal is subject to incessant change. 
Were there no death nor decay the 
old would reign supreme, and when 
creation 
would be no 


finished there 
As it is, 


the growth is in the wrong way, sad- 


should be 
new. when 
ness presses the heart. This was 
indeed my experience as our train 
was whirling through the valleys and 
across the plains approaching the site 
of the famous city of Cordova, Spain. 
It was late in the fall and the mantle 
of death appeared to be thrown over 





even the banks of the 
Guadalquivir were apparently all 
As the train halted at the 
station twenty civil guards with rifles 
at their and 
their sides, were on the platform 
ready to do battle. 
defence 


the visible, 
sand. 


shoulders swords by 
This military 
is essential at the 
throughout the land that abounds 
with brigands and delights in bull- 


fights. The station was inviting and 


stations 
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a mile from the city. A wide prom- 
enade leads thither, traversed to and 

In the 
spires and palm 
crowns clustered together, indicating 
the city. Upon entering it the streets 
were found to be narrow, winding, 
and protracted. 


fro by omnibuses. distance 


were to be seen 


Here and there I 
saw donkeys with panniers on their 
backs filled with charcoal, and wo- 
men tramping along with baskets on 
their heads, loaded with vegetable 
products. The houses resemble those 
among the ruins of Pompeii, the sides 
towards the streets being strongly 
walled with but few windows heavily 
ironed. Riding on, it did seem as 
though we had got into a dead city ; 
however, occasionally a show window 
of jewelry would put in its appearance 
At 
length halting at an inn, dismounting 
and passing within, I could but think 
of an inquisition, still I was soon 
comfortably quartered where the gar- 
con spoke English. 


and cases of dirks and firearms. 


This assured me 
of civilization and safety. 

Certainly the city did not appear 
much like the representation of the 
one that was here from the tenth to 
twelfth century, having a population 
of a million people with its six hun- 
dred mosques, nine hundred public 
baths, four thousand minarets, its six 
hundred inns, numerous colleges and 
universities, splendid villas and gar- 
dens, and more than twenty thousand 


houses. Then the city spread far 











beyond its walls, being twenty miles 


in circuit. Then one might walk 
through it for the distance of ten 
miles after sunset by the light of its 
lamps. For a long time after this 
there was not so much as a single pub- 
lic lamp in London, nor was there a 
street solidly paved. Paris then was 
little more than a rude village with 
mud ankle deep after a rain. Itis true 
that other cities in Spain were flour- 
Seville, and To- 
ledo were rivals with Cordova. The 
Moslem wont to 


ishing; Grenada, 


Moors were then 
look down upon the French, the Ger- 
mans, and English with contempt. 
The Mohammedans had brought with 
them to this country the luxuries of 
the East. 
polished marble balconies, and there 


Here in Cordova were 


overhanging orange gardens; here 
was a fountain of quicksilver, throw- 
ing up its dazzling spray, and there 
were vaulted apartments blazing with 
gold; here were ambrosial rooms sup- 
plied with lounges for repose, and 
of 


burners hung under a lofty dome. 


there a_ chandelier a thousand 
The furniture in their houses was of 
sandal, mahogany, and citron wood, 
inlaid with pearl, ivory, silver, and 
The winter rooms were hung 
with tapestry and the 
with 


gold. 
floors were 
Persian 


covered embroidered 


carpets. The apartments were per- 
fumed with frankincense and thickly 
set with vases of quartz crystals and 
Chinese porcelain and tables of ex- 
quisite mosaics. 

The object now of chiefest attrac- 
tion in the city is the cathedral, which 
was a mosque, unique in itself, unlike 
any other structure in Europe, Egypt, 
or Asia. It appears to have been 
made, never to be repeated. It is 
really a plantation of polished col- 
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umns of jasper, porphyry, and mar- 
ble. It covers over acres of ground. 
Take any position you will near its 
outside and you look through vast 
avenues of pillars surmounted by 
overtopped with Moorish 
Whence came these hun- 
dreds of magnificent columns? They 


arches 
roofs. 


were brought from ruined cities round 
and distant 
The mosque was en- 


the Mediterranean sea 
inland cities. 
tirely the work of the Moors, show- 
ing them to be a peculiar people. 
When it fell 
Romish monks, they hid its beautiful 


arabesques deep under whitewash, 


into the hands of the 


and tore out the desk on which the 
Koran was placed, the Ceca, or Holy 
Holies, and the Kiblah turned 
towards the mosque of Mecca, which 


of 


was the most sacred temple of the 
and this one of Cordova 
was second to it. 


Moslems, 


The stone bridge of sixteen arches 
across the Guadalquivir is still in 
use, though more than eight hundred 
years old, yet the former cleanliness 
and beauty of the surroundings are 
The baths furnished with 
pipes conveying hot and cold water, 
the whispering galleries, the courts of 
marble and flowers, the grand library 
of Khalif Alkaham that required 
forty good sized 


gone. 


volumes to cata- 
logue it, have all disappeared. No- 
where could I find reliable relics of 
the garden and palace of Abderrah- 
man III, which was decorated with 
twelve hundred Spanish, Italian, and 
Grecian columns. Sixty-three hun- 
dred persons were attached to this 
establishment, and the body-guard 
of the sovereign consisted of twelve 
thousand 
and belts were studded with gold. 


the after a 


horsemen whose cimeters 


This was 


who, 


ruler, 
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splendid reign of fifty years, declared 
that he had seen but fourteen days 
of unalloyed happiness. 

The artificial pond into which were 
daily cast many loaves of bread to 
feed the fish, the immense menagerie 
in which were animals from all parts 
of the world, the aviary filled with 
rare birds, the extensive gardens, the 
curvilinear walks, serpentine brooks, 
cypress groves, and seggy grottoes, 
have all passed away. It is surpris- 
ing that so complete desolation should 
lie in the track of such magnificent 
display. 

In the palmy days of Cordova its 
in the world. 
The wealthy then of all countries sent 
their this city to be edu- 
cated ; a diploma from its institutions 


schools were the best 


sons to 


was indeed an honor; the professors’ 
chairs were filled with the best talent 
of Arabia, and 
It was then the principal seat 
of learning of all civilized countries. 


Greece, Palestine, 


India. 


At present it supports no first-class 
schools. Education in Spain to-day 
is of trifling moment; bull-rings and 
cock-pits are of consequence to the 
Then the Moors 


had attached to every mosque a school 


mass of the people. 


for the poor children. In their uni- 
rhetoric, oratory, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, chemistry, phys- 
ics, and other sciences were taught. 
They held commencements at which 
poems and prose declamations were 
publicly delivered. Their scholars 
made dictionaries and published them 
in Arabic, Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew; some wrote on chronology, 
some on agriculture, some on phil- 
osophy, some on botany, some on 
medicine, some on zoology, and some 


versities, 
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on archeology. Many of our Eng- 
lish words had their origin with the 
Saracen Moors, as algebra, alchemy, 
The 
Spanish Arabs were the first in Eu- 
rope to build observatories and illus- 


cotton, and hundreds of others. 


trate geography by the use of globes. 
They guided their ships by the mag- 
netic needle; they discovered that 
the height of the atmosphere above 
the surface of the earth is fifty-eight 
and a_ half they recognized 
gravity as a force, but failed to dis- 


miles ; 
cover its universality. A grain of 
barley was their smallest weight, and 
four of these made a carat. They in- 
vented our numerals. 

From the time the Arabs were ex- 
pelled from Spain, they began to de- 
cline as well as Spain itself. The 
faith depending 
upon the sword, was not sufficient to 


potency of their 
hold them up and they have con- 
tinued to Turks, 
their allied race, till they are con- 


descend with the 


trolled by the sensual. 
But the 
Moslems 


religion that drove the 


from Spain has not pre- 
served the land nor the conquering 
people, though nature has done 
enough for it to become an Eden, for 
it is rich in soil, mines, sunshine and 
rain, forests and orchards. In spite 
of all these natural advantages and 
wealth she has continued to 
ground till she can 
rank as a civilized nation. 

To-day she is soldier- and priest- 
ridden, with no school that ranks 
as excellent. Cordova was, but 7s 
not. Why does a city or nation 
have its ups and downs? Because 
it sows to the flesh, as well as to 


the spirit. 


lose 


now scarcely 
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By Milo 


[, 


¥F it did not seem so near 
useless I should go very 
far to enter a plain word 
for literature that shall 








be powerful, first of all, 
in its attraction for the spirit, and 
credit nothing that does not elevate. 
Winckelmann said of Goethe, ‘‘ One 
learns nothing from him, but one be- 
comes something.’’ To be elevated 
to 
Without spirituality of what value 


is always become something. 
is the most perfect workmanship, the 
product of the most imposing and in- 
genious literary skill? It is charred 
and crumbling already, cannot re- 
create so much as a pulse of life. 
What is Byron’s prolific imagination, 
virile force, wit, and satire, by the 
side of Wordsworth’s elevation and 
passion of soul, or Shelley’s ethereal- 
ized and swift pinioned melody? We 
may easily reduce all material per- 
fections to 
and prove them to be dissoluble and 


mutable. 


their chemical elements 


Il. 


What stands in our way of the pro- 
duction of really high and well tem- 
pered the demand that, 
whatever quality a thing may have, 
it must be brilliant. . Be thankful 
when you have growfi weary of all 
brilliancy, save in the sun and stars. 
I confess I am attracted by brilliancy 
like all others, but I usually look to 


work, is 


THOUG 
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Penedi Fe 


see if there is no deception behind 
it. 

Only the other day an acquain- 
tance of Dr. Hale's, engaged in the 
elegant and serious art of reviewing 
books, turned out to be a common 
house burglar. There are certainly 
not many with presumptions so dar- 
ing, or with senses so contradictory 
as to endure the coupling of profes- 
But I 


have no doubt the man was brilliant 


sions so utterly incongruous. 
enough as a reviewer. Somehow it 


is natural to grant brilliancy the 
privileges of the eagle and the thun- 
derbolt. We allow that it may freely 
go where it likes and do what it wills. 
From such laws as bind other men 
the brilliant feel himself 


quite exempt, so long, at least, as he 


man may 
entertains generously. 

I cannot help feeling, unmodern as 
the feeling may be, that the tribute 
we are so often paying brilliancy is 
not without a certain slight to ordin- 
Even the slightest philan- 
thropic act by any brilliant person is 
made showy. The insignificant man, 
when he makes no more show than 
the hibernating marmot, and prefers 
to reckon himself simply of no ac- 
count, is often a man of so much 
worth that it is an impertinence to 
praise him at all. Inthe dull man’s 
patience and self-sacrifice we find a 
nobleness that but rarely goes with 
showy or remarkable ability. His 


ary men. 


attraction is something almost ab- 
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stract, without color, or style, with- 
out charm for the imagination. He 
is simply moral. 


Ill. 


If he were dead he would be quite 
as interesting to the literary class to- 
day, and would count for quite as 
much in the studio; for the very 
word moral has become opprobrious. 
It has become indeed so heavy that 
no one employs it without some fear 
of offence. It makes some laugh, 
others indignant, and still others 
weary and sick. If sought at all, it 
is under a disguise, and for that rea- 
son success falls easiest to those who 
have learned how to adroitly conceal 
every moral idea in their work. A 
few are over zealous for the recogni- 
tion of the moral. Others belonging 
to a large growing class have appar- 
ently taken up for their mission the 
severing and elimination of all moral 
weight from the mind. After effect- 
ing the detachment, they would sub- 
stitute a sportful and joyous esthetic 
perception, which in itself shall be 
all-sufficient. Any lingering love of 
things moral should be expurgated ; 
for the criterion is lightness and our 
perfection consists in the powers we 
cast away, not in any positive thing 
we possess. We are as feathers flung 
to the idle breeze, sailing gaily over 
the buildings and church spires, meet- 
ing no obstacles, resisting nothing, 
but ignoring all things; until the 
astonished world below being struck 
with our arrogant pleasure begins to 
question whether life should be in so 
preponderating a degree moral as 
Matthew Arnold observed that it is. 

Such a way of life certainly equips 
one with wonderful negative powers. 
It affords a happy freedom which is 
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gained by throwing over one’s bal- 
last, and by dismissing the things 
one does not like. But in real, crea- 
tive work let us ask, What does this 
culture actually produce and accept? 
To be sure, it has charmed into its 
circle many brilliant talents, but it 
will never keep a Millet or a Words- 
worth in its air. The 
things it likes best to show are the 


perfumed 


things it regards awfully clever, and 


it is always ready to confer dis- 


tinction disdains to 
go so far as to believe in his own 
work. 


upon one who 


In a century which scholars tell us 
is like the fifteenth 
only with far grander possibilities in 
having no lack of forces, while all 
forces are mingled in infinite con- 
fusion, when nearly all the artists 
and writers are victimized by society, 


in its laxness, 


and everyone’s experience is bewild- 
ering; when culture, in aiming at 
perfection, misses it by excluding or 
stepping over the things that count 
most for character, what may a per- 
son who has yet some capacity for 
seriousness really do? 

This is the inexorable problem, 
and I should shrink from 
tempt at making it easy. For one 
thing, at least, let us go back de- 
voutly to the old masters, let us in- 
form our ‘‘ sophisticated modern con- 
science’’ with 


any at- 


of their 
faith, sincerity, and religious senti- 
ment. Balance, 


something 


blitheness, 
repose, sincerity,—these are words of 
profound 


unity, 


significance to any who 
possess the spirit of true culture. 
*y* . 

These are the things we may learn 
from those who have firmly believed 
in a world above the groundlings, 
who, far more than ourselves, have 


shown power and faith. 
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IV. 


Few topics are pleasanter or more 
inviting than that of reading, and 
few are harder to touch without as- 
sumption. It remains appropriately 
for the elders. After Frederic Har- 
rison, perhaps not even the greatest 
readers would consider it worth while 
to attempt anything better on ‘‘ The 
Choice of Books.’’ What will Mr. 
Harrison, who is so anxious for the 
and popularity of the 
best in literature, have to say upon 


recognition 


the short stories which so large a 
proportion of the population of the 
globe is now engaged in writing? 
It is not remarkable that 
have 


SO 


many 


so speedily what 


seems to be the necessary prerequis- 


acquired 


ite—a rapid, loose style for rapid, 


loose readers. A magazine devoted 


to short stories has even advertised 
its unwillingness to accept anything 
written with care, with an attempt at 


good work. Such a state of things 


is certainly alarming. One would 
suppose from this that the maga- 


zines of this class are supported en- 
tirely by an unlettered constituency, 
and it is probably true that few of 
those who do support them have the 
fortunes of literature in the least at 
heart. 

Perhaps what is most remarkable 
about readers in general is that they 
read so little the books they enjoy, 
or that suit their needs. They ask 
one question, ‘‘ What books are in 
vogue?’’ Even the bookseller him- 
self sometimes imposes the prevail- 
ing taste upon the purchaser, telling 
him that he ought to read a thing 
because it is in style. 

I remember several years ago call- 
ing for a copy of Matthew Arnold’s 
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poems at the Old Corner bookstore in 
Boston, and was looked upon ask- 
ance as a person very much off the 
beaten track. The clerk, a middle- 
aged, intelligent-looking man, seemed 
to say almost audibly, ‘‘ Evidently, 
my dear sir, you do not know that 
Arnold’s poems are considered fail- 
ures and have no sale.”’ 
about the time some of the critics 
tried to reduce them to 
Then he turned to his assistant or 
sub-clerk and said, half smiling, 
‘Tom, have we a copy of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems ? 


(This was 


ashes. ) 


Here’s a customer 
The assistant looked up 
with a curious, critical look and a 
conscious smile, and replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
I believe we have,’’ 


for them.’’ 


and he went to 
a high shelf, pulled down a copy, 
blew the dust from it, and handed it 
tome. In a recent paper the fact is 
recorded that 200,000 copies of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s poems have been sold 
within six months. Now that the 
crowd points the way the shade of 
ignominy in buying them is happily 
removed. 


Wa 


Perhaps I might as well briefly 
subjoin in conclusion a handful of 
paragraphs from my pocket. 

Few have an equal care for thought 
and form. If unequal, it is better if 
the greater care is forthought. We 
always go back to those who have 
spirit and thought, but we never go 
back to those whose form is ‘‘ splen- 
didly null, icily regular,’’ it matters 
not how splendid or regular it is. 

It is an absurd notion that the ap- 
pearance of any new talent or genius 
dims the radiance of already existing 
talent or genius. Many distrust, 
even condemn, anything new until 
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they become used to it, as may be 
seen in those who have tried to bury 
Whitman because he violated exist- 
ing rules and canons of art. The 
steady growth of Whitman’s fame is 
a sufficient commentary upon such 
thinking. 

“His [Whitman’s] form is not what 
is called artistic,” says Mr. Burroughs, 
“because it is not brought within the 
form of the prosodical system, and 
does not appeal to our sense of the 
consciously shaped and cultivated. 
It is essentially the prose form height- 
ened and intensified by a deep, strong, 
lyric and prophetic note.’ 

This is only a drop from the great 
volume of convincing praise of Whit- 
man in Mr. Burroughs’s new book. 
It certainly requires patience to try 
to get accepted a thing refused or 
misunderstood for no other earthly 
reason than that it is unlike the 
things we are accustomed to. Whit- 
man is clear and natural as daylight 
to many; by ‘“‘his larger measure of 
life, his larger hope, his larger love, 
his larger charity, his and 
wider outlook,’’ he brings, indeed, 


saner 


glad tidings to those who are pre- 
pared to receive them. Many, how- 
ever, of intelligence and open mind 
remain blind to the inestimable value 
of his work because of his departure 
from established manners and forms, 
because he requires on the part of 
the reader a totally new attitude of 
approach. 

Lord Roseberry recently said that 
no politician is worth his salt who 
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allows himself to be hampered by tra- 
dition. that artists and 
arriving at the 


respect to their 


It appears 
writers are happily 
same conclusion in 
own class. 
Vi. 
Listen to a fable: A pine tree, tall 
and green, grew up in a barren field, 
and one day, looking around at the 
dull earth and the 


wind, ‘‘Lo, behold I am perfect in 
form. 


rocks, said to 
Henceforth let nothing be con- 
sidered perfect or beautiful that does 
not imitate my form, my color, my 
size, my habits, my individual char- 
acter."’ Other pines soon grew up 
around about until a forest of them 
covered the field. Now the rocks 
marvelled at the uniformity of beauty 
exhibited among the pines, until one 
rock, greater than any of the others, 
declared that the pine had acquired 
too much sway, had become dog- 
matic and an oppressor of the indi- 
viduality of others. And the 
whispered these things to the 
The wind 
straightway blew itself to a distant 
land and brought back a seed and 
dropt it in the earth, from which 
there immediately sprang up a noble 
and beautiful elm. The elm was a 
revelation, and, as all the rocks ob- 
served, bore no resemblance whatever 
to the pine. 

This was done 


rock 
wind 
which paused to listen. 


in order that the 


pine might no longer confront with 
arrogance and conceit the inexhausti- 
bility of nature. 
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time was—and it is 





not very long gone by 
—when it seemed to be 
the to regard 
with a certain mild pa- 
tronage, not to say contempt,—the 


| fashion 


study of the history of our own coun- 
try. Its wonderful birth as a nation, 
the growth of institutions, the 
great men who presided over its ris- 
ing destinies, were themes left to the 
mercy of the Fourth of July orator 
The 
renown of Washington himself was 


its 


and the political demagogue. 


supposed to be fading into insigni- 
ficance, as if he were a very common- 
place personage after all, while the 
rank and file of the patriots of the 
Revolution were plebeians from the 
farm and the plough-share about 
whom it concerned their descendants 
to feel no special interest. 


A change has passed o’er the 
spirit of our dreams, now that 
Colonial Dames, and Sons, and 
Daughters, and Children of the 


Revolution are coming to the front 
in a mighty phalanx with a devotion 
to the their 
surely is a worthy ore. 


ashes of sires which 
Mere senti- 
ment though it be, it is better to be 
proud of our history than to be indif- 
ferent to or be ashamed of it. Let 
ours no longer be the spirit of the 
old lady who disapproved of the 
study of history because she thought 
it was best to let by-gones be by- 
gones. 


Harriet O. 
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Nelson. 

But when a man, and more es- 
pecially a woman, has become fired 
with this new flame of interest in the 
past of her own country and begins 
to feel in her veins the consuming 
desire to be enrolled among those 
Colonial Dames or Daughters of the 
Revolution, the result is almost sure 
to be satisfactory if she is a true 
New Englander. Amid the 
wide and varied ramifications of her 
ancestry, there is sure to have been 
some Enoch, or Nathaniel, or One- 
siphoras, or Jonathan, who fought 
at Louisburg or Quebec, or slew 
some bloody savage with that sav- 
age’s own tomahawk, or, if he did 
not actually fall at Bunker Hill or 
Ticonderoga, missed that crowning 
boon to his posterity by merely a day 
or two of delay. 


blue 


Whether, however, they actually 
took the field or simply guarded their 
strip of coast-line or their little settle- 
ments, the spirit of these men was 
always the same, and it is impossible 
to make any researches among Co- 
lonial or Revolutionary records with- 
out being filled with a sort of admir- 
ing piety for sturdy old 
pioneers, who, like Hamlet’s friend, 
were as those in suffering all, who 
suffered nothing. 


those 


In the course of such investigation, 


it sometimes happens, indeed, that 
one forgets his original intent, find- 
ing a greater interest in the side- 
glimpses which he catches of morals, 
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manners, and ways of living than 
in the scanty war records of those 
shadowy grandfathets. Such was the 
case with two women who, knowing 
that the red blood of, at least, one 
Revolutionary hero was coursing in 
their veins, set out to find traces of 
him amid the labyrinth of the records 
and Revolutionary rolls of his native 
state. Their search for knowledge 
as to his service was not in vain, but 
much more than they had 
toil. From 
those old records what lights were 
thrown upon the the 
thrift, the hardships, of those men 
and women of by-gone days; upon 


antici- 
pated rewarded their 


enterprise, 


the times when the Indians scared 
the from 


cleared little farm to the 


husbandman his newly 
shelter of 
the garrison house, and when for a 
bushel known to 
have made a journey of eighty miles 
through a wilderness broken by few 
roads. With them, the opening of 


highways was, of course, a work of 


of salt men were 


prime importance, but there is some- 
thing of a shock when we discover 
the extent to which those ancestors, 
in their impoverishment, made use of 
lotteries for their laudable purpose. 
Newcastle in 1778 petitioned to be 
allowed to raise by lottery two thous- 
and dollars to build a bridge, and 
Hampton in 1791 sought the same 
permission in order to raise the 
‘‘causeway and bridge over Hamp- 
ton river and Salt Meadow sound.’’ 

Pembroke petitions for a lottery to 
build a bridge over the Merrimack 
and Winchester for one ‘‘for a good 
publick road on the north side of 
Ashawillot river till it comes opposett 
to the Farnace.”’ 

Hinsdale, in 1795, presents a simi- 
lar petition which is something of a 
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curiosity in the way of spelling, and 
which, like almost all the others, 
seemed to have been granted. It 
seeks the privilege of a lottery to 
raise fifteen hundred dollars for a 
highway and bridge with ‘‘ two stone 
butments, two stone pillors for string 
peaces to lye on for the Bridge over 
Ashewillot 
much 


River. There will be 


diging and Bridging to be 
done on said Road which will make 
it very Expencesive, although when 
don will be of grate utility to the 
Publick 
shooting a grate 
from the 
towns.”’ 


as well as Idividdles by 
Roade leading 
the 


country to seport 


Nor was it for highways alone that 


lotteries were in demand, George 
Griffing of Kingston, in 1777, asking 


‘ 


for ‘‘ power to accomplish a Lottery 
for the sole purpose of assisting him 
the 
Quantity of salt Sufficient for the 
Demands of the Publick.’’ 

A petition which also was granted 
was presented in 


in Endeavours of Increasing 


with 
that for the incorporation of Atkin- 
son academy in 1791. 


connection 


Request was 
made for petition to raise by lottery 
the sum of one thousand pounds on 
the plea that ‘‘lotteries have been 
established in the Massachusetts for 
raising funds to support academies, 
by means of which considerable sums 
are daily drawn from the citizens of 
this state.’’ As the academy was 
situated near the borders of Massa- 
chusetts, it was thought, with an eye 
to reprisals, that ‘‘large sums might 
be drawn and that tickets 
would met with a ready sale.’’ It 
was also believed that the obliging 
people of the Massachusetts would 
send numbers of their youth to the 
new institution. 


thence 





In 1791, Dr. Nathan Smith of Cor- 
nish asks for a lottery to pay for a 
medical library. He pleads his 
standing as a physician, his ‘‘ degree 
of Bachelor of Physic from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge,’’ and his de- 
sire that ‘'a number of Young Gen- 
tlemen who wish to pursue under 
his directions a course of studies”’ 
should have the advantage of a 
library of physic and surgery, so 
that the state may no longer suffer 
through ‘‘the unskilfulness of igno- 
rant Physicians with whom the coun- 
try has abounded.”’ 

If we have made an advance upon 
our ancestors in our views as to the 
rightfulness and expediency of lot- 
teries, what a falling off has there 
been in other respects! Hear what 
these records teach us of the stern 
morals of those stanch sires. In 1784, 
the selectmen of Derryfield (now 
Manchester) declare that “the breach 
of the Sabbath is become so frequent 
that few hours of that day passeth 
but repeated instances of it is to be 
seen upon any of our public roads. 
Not only traveling upon foot and 
horse but driving loaded teams as if 
they pursued their secular business 
upon that day with more alacrity 
than any other. A practice not only 
unjustifiable, but the day is not far 
past that a single instance of it would 
have been alarming to a whole coun- 
try. And that it was expressly the 
command of the Supreme Being that 
that day should be carefully observed 
and strictly injoined upon those who 
holds the rains of, Civil Government 
to punish the aggressor is well known 
to your Honors. We look up to 
you who are our political fathers who 
has the undoubted right to pass all 
edicts for the good of the Subject to 
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pass such a law as will more effectu- 
ally put a stop to those vicious 
practises.’’ 

Very strict also were their views 
with regard to theatres. Portsmouth 
represents to the general assembly in 
1773 that times were hard, ‘‘ that 
such’ exhibitions by exciting the 
Curiosity of the poor draw them off 
from their necessary Labours and 
induce them to spend that in grati- 
fication of their Curiosity which 
ought to have purchased Bread for 
themselves and their Families, thus 
adding to the burden of the Town; 
that if encouraged, they will increase 


‘ 


the means of Dissipation among us 
which are already observed with Con- 
cern. That they will so engage the 
attention of our youth as greatly to 
impede their Progress in the most 
important parts of Learning both in 
our schools and among our Handi- 
crafs, and that if one Mr. Morgan 
and his Fellow Actors, after having 
attempted to set up there Business in 
other parts of New England, and 
being universally refused should set- 
tle themselves in this Town in Said 
Business, we may expect besides the 
great Expence of maintaining him 
and them, we shall have others of 
like character and for the same pur- 
pose crowding in upon us to the no 
small Detriment of the Town and the 
State.’ Appended to this appeal is 
a long list of worthy names, among 
them those of Samuel Langdon, 
D. D., and Samuel Haven, D. D. 
The severity of military discipline 
is illustrated by a diary kept during 
the early part of the Revolutionary 
War by Capt. Jeremiah Marston. 
Two men of Calonel Goff's regiment 
were found guilty by court martial of 


‘leaving their works and playing 
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and were 
sentenced to receive fifty lashes each 
on their naked Back in front of the 
Grand Parade. An order recorded 
July 23, 1762, runs thus: ‘“ No soldier 
to come on the parade without their 
shoes, as they will be emediately 
Confined and Punished, and those 
that have none must be prepared for 
with shoes, as it is for the good of 
the service.”’ 

Furthermore, ‘‘as Complaint has 
been made that many in the New 
Hampshire Regiment frequently 
Curses, Sweares, and uses Profane 
oaths, Takeing the Sakered Name of 
God in vain, which is not only con- 
trary to the Martial Law but highly 
Displeasing and the 
Great God, whoever is found Guilty 
of any of the oaths as above will be 
Dealt with in the seveerest manner.”’ 


cards in the casements,”’ 


Provokeing 


This certainly goes even beyond 
the discipline of the ‘‘lovely com- 
pany’’ of Cromwell’s 
where ‘‘not a man 
pays his twelve pence. 

There are various documents which 
show how high party feeling was in 
those days. Among the statements 
against Tories is one relative to 
George March of Stratham, in 1776. 
‘‘Samuel Calley saith that on Sun- 
last, Capt. 
March came and called him up and 
told him that he had good news to 
tell him that our army was cut up at 
Canaday and that the Indians had 
taken four hundred of our soldiers 
prisoners and killed twenty, and then 
made a great shout, and then said 
Sullivan was surrounded and by this 
time they have got them all I hope, 
and further said he would fight for 
the King till he spilt every drop of 
his Blood and said that Beetle was 


Ironsides, 
swears but he 


” 


day morning George 
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the means of our Defeat and that he 
was a glorious good fellow.’ 

At Stoddard, a certain 
Oliver Parker, a ‘‘reputed Lore”’ 
had written the following ‘* Receipt 
to makea Whig:’’ ‘‘ Take of con- 
spiracy and the root of pride three 


in 1776, 


handfulls, two of ambition and vain- 
glory, pound them in the mortar of 
faction and 
quarts of dissembling tears, and a 
little New England rum over the 
fire of sedition till you find the scum 
of folly wood to rise on the top, then 
strain it through the cloths of Rebel- 
lion, put it into the bottle of envy, 
stop it with the cork of malice, make 
it into the Pills called Conspiracy of 
which take nine, when going to bed 
say 


discord, boil it in two 


over your hypocritical prayer 
and curse your honest neighbor in 
bedchamber and then go to 
sleep if you can, it will have so good 
an effect that all the next day you 
will be thinking how to tozzen, cheat, 
lie, and get drunk, abuse the minis- 


ters of the Gospel, cut the throats of 


your 


all honest men, and plunder the 
Nation.”’ 
For this utterance, Parker was 


committed to jail in Exeter, Novem- 
ber 2, 1778, but seems afterwards to 
have in some way established his in- 
nocence, and to have been released. 

Records of slavery as an institution 
recognized by law are not infrequent. 
Peter Hanson of Nottingham in 1778, 
petitions for a divorce on the ground 
that ‘‘your Petitioner was born in 
that unhappy quarter of the world 
called Africa, whose inhabitants have 
been usually stole, transported and 
sold in the markets of America, like 
cattle, they have 
but two legs, and are formed in the 
same Image as White men.”’ 


notwithstanding 
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He states that by his “‘ faithfull 
and diligent behavior,’’ he had ob- 
tained his freedom, and now seeks 
divorce from one Venus, slave to Mr. 
Nathaniel Cooper of Dover, whom he 
had married during his servitude. 
In his present happy state he has 
conscientious scruples against raising 
children to be slaves. This petition 
The 


number of female slaves in London- 


seems to have been dismissed. 


derry in 1782 is recorded as three. 
Here is an interesting glimpse of 
white of 


slavery. Peter 


Portsmouth, in 


Greeley 
states that he 
‘‘about eight months since Bought 
an Irish man-servant named Gilbert 
Ashe for whom I thirteen 
pounds—he was sometime since Im- 
prest, but upon my application to 
Capt. Samuel Hart, I gott him Re- 
leased, since which he hath been to 
the aforesd Capt. Hart and Inlisted 
himself a Volunteer to go as a soldier 
to the Eastward, which will be much 
to my Prejudice if not releaved by 
your Honors and Incouragement to 
others to the Like which will 
have an Evill Tendency—So asks to 
have the aforesaid Servant Dismist.”’ 
This was granted, and the poor fel- 
low doubtless restored to bondage, 
but one would like to know in which 
of the unhappy revolts that marked 
the history of Ireland for so many 


E731, 


gave 


do 


centuries, he was transported over 
the seas to a lot from which, with the 
natural liking of his race for the 
fray, he sought release by running 
away to the war. 

From those Canadian wars many 
came not back at all, and petitions 
for the relief of the families of such 
are frequent. Quite as frequent are 
requests for the help of those who 


did return, bringing back the dread- 
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ful disease of small-pox. Bills of the 
expenses incurred in the care of some 
of the sufferers suggest the method of 
treatment in vogue in those days. 
The most frequent items are rum and 
sugar, but we find also ‘‘ sider, meat, 
brad and sass, wine, tea, sope and a 
Laman.’’ Again we have ‘‘Rum 
and Biscak, Chease for the Nurses, 
Potatoes, Turnips and Pork.’’ In 
the parish of Brentwood, where such 
a list of supplies was thought neces- 
sary to carry a family through an 
attack of small-pox, it seems not sin- 
gular to learn that two of them died 
under the treatment. 

The use of rum for all purposes 
and on all occasions reminds us of 
the custom in the town of Antrim, 
where all the wood-ashes were care- 
fully saved during the winter term of 
the school and used at the end to buy 
rum and ginger-bread for a treat to 
the minister, the school-committee 
and other guests, of whom it cer- 
tainly was true that even in their 
ashes lived their wonted fires. 

Inoculation, the new remedy for 
small-pox, was so recklessly prac- 
tised that restrictive measures were 
judged necessary, as we learn from 
various documents. The authorities 
of Portsmouth, in 1776, state that 
three fourths of the people think it 
‘‘much less risque of having the 
small-pox spread the natural way,”’ 
while in other places a desire is ex- 
pressed that people be not left to 
their own sweet will in so important 
a matter. 

That these New Hampshire pio- 
neers, many of whom were of Scotch- 
Irish origin, and of the straitest sort 
of Presbyterians, looked upon theo- 
logical interlopers with stern disfavor 
appears from some earnest petitions 
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against Universalists and Baptists, 
who seem to have been regarded as 
equally the disseminators of danger- 
On 
the other hand there is no evidence 
of special hostility towards Quakers 


ous and pernicious doctrines. 


whose requests to be exempted from 
military service appear to have been 
readily granted, while a list ‘‘ of the 
sons who Listed in his Majesties Ser- 
vis of the people called Quakers in 
’ shows the 
number to have been seventeen. A 
statement signed by Mr. Cate runs 
thus: ‘‘these 
People under 


the Canady expeditions’ 


may sertify that ye 
of 


Company has always 


ya Denomination 
quakers in my 
ben as Redy to obey orders as ye rest 
of my company.’’ 

The general court, especially after 
the close of the war, seems to have 
been looked upon as exercising an 
almost paternal care and authority 
over the people of the state. Thus 
Orford, in 1795, represents that ‘‘a 
certain weed called thistles are very 
destructive to this part of the state, 
and seeks that a law might be passed 
requiring the cutting of them close 
to the ground in proper season.’ 

In October, 1779, Richmond peti- 
tions the ‘‘ Honorable Councel Con- 
vened at Exeter’’ to be granted “the 
priviledge to Hold our anual meet- 
ing on the first Monday of March 
annually as the last wednesday in 
march is in the season of the year 
when wee make shuger.’’ This peti- 
tion was of course granted. The 
plaint of John Kathin of Dummers- 
ton, Vt., in 1799, seems almost like 
that of friend to friend. He “humbly 
shewith that your petitioner was one 
of the first Familay that setled in the 
town of Dummierston, then called the 
aquivilant Lands as early as the year 
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1752, which was then a _ howling 
wilderness and we injoyed ourselves 
Very Comfortaibly for a bout three 
years without any neighbors within 
five miles, til the french and Indian 
war broke out and took Capt. James 
Johnson and familay from No. 4 and 
carried them to Canoday, this put us 
in Grait fear and Distress, we must 
then leave our farm and all and flee 
to 


summers til the war cesed.”’ 


for several 
And 
now John Kathin prays to be allowed 
to continue his ferry across the Con- 
molestation 


Garrison and so on 


necticut without from 
any. 

A still more confidential statement, 
as to which one wonders how it ever 
came to be thought worthy of the 
dignity of a place among the public 
archives, is that concerning the sad 
case of Jonathan Leade of Notting- 
It is dated 


and is as follows: 


ham West, now Hudson. 
June ye goth 
‘We, the Subscribers being Neigh- 


440 


bors to M' Jon" Sarles and have been 
acquainted with him this some time 
and for his Relief we are Desirous to 
Let all Generous People know his 
He 
Years the 
Town of Nottingham West and is 


Conduct and Circumstances &c. 
has lived this some in 
(as far as we know), an Honest Prin- 
cipled man and has been honest in 
his Dealings with mankind as far as 
he was capable of, to the utmost of 
ability,—But fortune 
favored him with the Good things 


and comforts of this Life by Reasons 


his has not 


of Sickness and other frowns of Provi- 
dence for he has had Sickness in his 
family at certain times for many 
years Past and more Especially since 
about five years ago Last April he 
hath had a Daughter sick and under 


the care of Physicians the Biggest 
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part of the time and She is Reduced 
as it were to a Skeleton and a mear 
Nothing and is Exceeding Trouble- 
some for she has been confined to her 
bed this two or three years Past and 
we Don’t know as she is Likely ever 
to be any better, but may continue 
so this many years, he has had for 
her the Advice of many Physicians 
to no Purpose—he has also two chil- 
dren besides her that will never be 
capable to maintain and take care of 
themselves—one of them is twenty- 
two years of age or near it and has 
Fitts child 
and is an object of Pitty. The other 


had Convulsion from a 
is about eighteen years of age which 
is Incapable of Doing much Business 


for Nature and Providence has not 
Endowed him with Faculties and Ac- 
tivity Enough to provide for himself 
all this 


ever well in health. 


he is scarcely 
Mr. 


self is purblind and of late his sight 


and besides 


Sarles him- 


is much Depraved and Impaired be- 
ing something Advanced in years— 
he has also another child that is not 
endowed with Active Lively facul- 
ties and foresight sufficient to man- 
age without Directions from time to 
time, Likewise being not so well Cal- 
culated for business as is common by 
Reason of the Total loss of the sight 
of one Eve, even from a child There- 
fore if you that see these Lines think 
that you can bestow something to 
such a Needy person and help him 
a Little in Difficulty 
and trouble, Deed of 
Charity.’”’ 

This is signed by John Mussey, the 


his great 


it would be a 


family physician, and by Dr. Cum- 
mings and closes with this poetic ap- 
‘*Let the Chearful heart 
open, and Revive The weak and feble 


peal: be 


while they are yet Alive.’ 
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That poverty did not universally 
prevail and that the men of old en- 
joyed luxuries as much as their de- 
scendants, is indicated by a curious 
‘*Inventory of Cloaths &c. Taken by 
the Indians from Major John Gilman 
after the Capitulation at Fort Wil- 
liam Henry in Aug. This 
shows the equipment of an officer in 
the 
minute in its details. 


sod- 


French and Indian War and is 
One wonders 
what the Indians thought the great 
coat and three other coats, ‘‘the 2 
worsted capps and 3 Linnen do.’’ the 
‘gold Laced Hatt and the Wigg,”’ 
the small library consisting of “ Bible 
2 vols., Sermon-book, 
book of Military the 
brass ink-pot and paper of ink pow- 


Ivory book, 
Discipline,”’ 


der, the dozen ‘‘Teacups and Saus- 
ers, knives and forks and wine-glasses 
ae, ec 
one was of ‘‘ Fine Duroy lined with 
the 
fine 


Of the several jackets, 


same, one of Scarlet broadcloth 
and new-lined with white Tam- 
another of Cutt Velvet figured’’ 
still Silk 
Camblet trimed with Silver Twist on 
Vellum.”’ 


at £330, s. 


my, 
and another ‘‘of Green 
The value was estimated 
13, ‘‘new allowed,’’ and 
the Council awards him in compensa- 
tion for his loss the sum of 4160. 
The unique spelling and punctua- 
tion of so many of these documents 
would indicate that in spite of the 
love of sound learning which charac- 
terized our ancestors, the schoolmas- 
ter was not yet much abroad among 
them. Specimens like this are not un- 
‘‘Salem in New Hamshir 
March 6th 1778, Mr. Nick Gilman, 
Steate treasury Sur plese to pay to 


common 


Cap’. Jeremiah Dow my Beletin and 
rosions and twile A Blige yours to 
sarve, Benj. Hall.’’ 

On the other hand, 


one is con- 
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stantly impressed with the good 
sense and shrewdness of many of 
these papers. The instructions to 
representatives given at a legal town- 
meeting in Portsmouth Nov. 27, 1780, 
is a model of the best English of the 
time and a paper of such force and 
dignity that it compares favorably 
with the best campaign papers of 
our own day. 

‘‘At a time when our obstinate foes 
are pluming themselves on their skill 
in financing, building their fond 
hopes of conquest upon our want of 
experience in that art and the failure 
of our paper Currency, while our 
agriculture alliances and resources 
are increasing; with pungent sorrow 
we behold our medium of trade, the 


nerves and sinews of our defence 


HOW 


AN OLD 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


labouring under the loss of public 
faith; without enquiring into the 
policy of former administrations or 
faulting. them for not taking other 
measures to prevent its depreciation 
which have had a contrary effect; 
realizing that public and private 
credit must ever be supported By in- 
tegrity and honour; we instruct you 
to revise all the laws now existing 
respecting our paper-currency and to 
use your influence for the repeal of 
any inconsistent with those princi- 
ples; and for enacting such as shall 
give credit and permanency to the 
currency, rescue the widow and or- 
phan from the hand of oppression and 
injustice, and fix a lasting criterion 
for commentative justice between the 
subjects of this state.’’ 


TOWN WAS NAMED. 


By H. H. Hanson. 





JHE history of the manner 
in which the old New 
England towns’ were 
settled and the circum- 
stances 





| 
| 
: under which 
they were named oftentimes forms a 
story as interesting as any novel. 
Having all the fascination of adven- 
ture and romance which belongs to 
the latter, these histories possess the 
merit of truth also, which gives a 
story possessing it a great advantage 
over any fictitious writings. 

The town of Barrington, N. H.., al- 
though not among the oldest in the 
state, has a very interesting story of 
its settlement and the incident which 
contributed its name, and strangely 
enough but few people even of the 


town itself could tell how it came to 
be named. 

About 1720, at a time when Indian 
wars were prevalent, and the struggle 
between France and England was 
growing hot and fierce, a man-of-war, 
belonging to King George I, put into 
Portsmouth harbor for repairs. A 
contract was made with the authori- 
ties to furnish means for the repairs, 
and after these were completed the 
clumsy old fighter sailed away, leav- 
ing the town with a heavy debt to be 
paid by taxation. Accordingly, the 
next year an additional tax was laid 
on the 277 voters of the town to pay 
for the work done on the ship. To 


reward the people of Portsmouth, the 
king granted them, by proclamation, 
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a tract of land for a new town, giving 
to each of the 


277 men according to 
his share of the taxes. 

This proclamation, in the name of 
‘*George I, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith,’’ was dated May 10, 1722, and 
signed by Samuel Shute, governor of 
the province of New Hampshire. It 
gave and granted this land to ‘‘All 
such of our loving subjects as are at 
Present Inhabitants of our Town of 
Portsmouth within our Province of 
New Hampshire, and have paid rates 
in said town for four years last past, 
to be divided among them in propor- 
tion to their respective town rates, 
which they paid the year last past.”’ 
In addition to this territory granted 
to the taxpayers, the new town was 
to include, ‘‘Also the 2-mile streak 
granted to the Hon. John Went- 
worth Esq., George Jaffrey, Archi- 
bald Macphaedris and Mr. 
Robert Wilson, Proprieters of the 
iron-works lately started at Lamprey 
River, for their encouragement and 
accomidation.”’ 

This two-mile streak extends from 
Nottingham to Rochester adjoining 
Madbury and Lee. 


Esq., 


The conditions of the grant were 
“that they build fifty dwelling houses 
and settle families in each within 
seven years, and break up three acres 
of ground for each settlement, and 
plant or sow ye same within seven 
years ; 

‘That a meeting house should be 
built for ye Public worship of God 
within ye term of seven years. 

‘That two hundred acres of land 
be reserved for a Parsonage, two 
hundred acres for ye first minister of 
ye gospel, and one hundred acres for 


ye benefit of a school.” In the event 
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of an Indian war during the seven 
years, they were to have the seven 
years following the close of the war 
in which to fulfil the conditions. 

This tract of land was twelve miles 
long and six and a half broad, and 
was laid off in ranges of a mile wide, 
running lengthwise of 
these were divided 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, up to 277, beginning 
at southern end of the east range. 
The proprietors drew their lots; the 
man getting No. 1 had the number 
of acres corresponding to his share of 
the taxes laid off at the beginning of 
the first range, the man drawing No. 
2 received the next lot, and so on till 
all were taken up. The two-mile 
streak was reserved for the benefit of 
the ironworks. In laying off the 
lots, when they came to a pond, as 
Ayers’ pond, in the first range, they 
surveyed it, numbered its acres, and 
left the lot in course beyond it. A 
man by the name of Parker drew lot 
149, containing six hundred and 
forty-eight acres, which fell on the 
top of a mountain, hence the name of 
Parker’s mountain, which is more 
commonly known as the Blue Hills. 

Some of the proprietors settled on 
their lots, but more threw them into 
the market, and it is an interesting 
fact that only one farm now remains 
in the possession of the direct descen- 
dants of the original proprietors. 
This belongs to the heirs of the late 
Sanborn Parshley of Strafford. 

The first meeting of the proprietors 
was held in Portsmouth May 28, 
1722, with Robert Wibert, as mod- 
erator, and Clement Hughes, clerk. 
At another meeting held June 14, it 
was voted to give forty-two lots of 
forty acres each, as near the centre of 
the tract as the land would admit, to 


the tract; 
into lots num- 
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such persons as would fulfil the con- 
ditions of the charter. 
little time found who 
agreed to settle on the conditions, 


After some 
men were 
and a committee was chosen to pro- 
ceed with them to the place. This 
committee 1727 


i- 


reported June 27, a 
that after having been upon the land, 
and having with them certain per 
sons who had agreed to settle, ‘‘ The 
land proving to be so extraordinary 
bad by reason of its being so ex- 
tremely rocky and strong that none 
of those present would accept it and 
they thought it impracticable to set- 
it.’”’ At last, 
meetings, by making liberal offers, 


tle upon after many 
the required number of settlers was 
obtained. In 1741, the proprietors 
asked for and received of the general 
assembly, power to raise and collect 
rates upon themselves the same as 
possessed by towns. 

For twelve years the settlers fought 
the Indians and raised corn, cut down 
the built their 


families, and laid the foundation for 


iorests, homes for 
a thriving town, but as yet the place 
belonged to Portsmouth. 

The first town meeting was called 
by Capt. William Cate, and held at 
his house, known as the *‘ Old Gar- 


rison.”’ It the au- 


was called by 
thority of the general assembly of the 
province, authorizing the settlers to 
organize a town, and was held March 
27, 1754. Arthur 
chosen moderator; Hugh Montgom- 
ery, clerk; William Cate, 
Babb, Phederece 


Daniellson was 
Samson 


and Macutchen, 


selectmen. The name of the old 
man-of-war which sailed into Ports- 
mouth harbor for repairs was the 


Barrington, so this was the name 
proposed for the new town, since it 
was through the old 
came to be settled. 
The *‘ Old Garrison’’ was built by 
the Cates among the first houses in 


ship that it 


town. It was constructed of logs, 
with the upper story projecting over 
the the 


garrisons of that day, and was well 


lower, after the manner of 
proy ided with loopholes. 
The 


Indian came out in sight of the gar 


story runs that one time an 
ison on a knoll, which is still pointed 
out, and was, perhaps, two hundred 
yards trom the fort; one of the defen 
ders sent a bullet through the Indian, 
killing him instantly. It was then 
thought to have been a 


shot. 


wonderful 


For a century and a half the ‘‘ Old 
Garrison ”’ till it torn 


Some of its old 


stood, was 


down, about 1870. 
timbers still did good service but a 
short time ago as fence-rails near the 
place where traces of the old fort are 
still the farm of Frank 
Clark near Barrington Depot. 


visible on 


Difficulties arising from the size of 
the town and other causes, in 1820 it 
the northwestern 
half incorporated as Strafford. The 
still perpetuates 
the name of the old man-of-war that 
into 


was divided, and 


remaining portion 


sailed Portsmouth for repairs, 


one hundred and seventy-five years 


ago. 
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PRAYER. 
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Dark is the way, dear Father, 
The light I cannot see, 

O help me now my faith to keep, 
To fully trust in Thee. 


Along a thorny path, 
With bleeding feet I tread, 
Unknown what lies before me 
Or whither I am led. 


But grant me this, my Father— 
That I may feel alway 

Through every care and trial, 
That Thou wilt be’my stay. 


Wilt Thou draw very near 
To listen as I pray ; 
And later these veiled eyes 


Shall see the perfect day. 
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NEW ZEALAND NOTCH. 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


By 7: M. Cooper. 


SQ.[DDEN away in the heart 
of the White Mountain 
J}. region of New Hamp- 
x 3 shire 


are scenic 





many 
whose inaccessi- 
bility leaves them free from the intru- 
sion of the summer tourist and gives 


gems 


their less attractive, but more popu- 
lar, kindred resorts the precedence. 
Unfortunately the lumber vandal has, 
in most cases, set foot where the 
regular visitor has failed to reach, 
and has despoiled these picturesque 
spots of most of their natural beauty. 

The New Zealand notch is just 
such a _ beautiful gift of Nature 
robbed of its virgin forest-growth 
and picturesqueness by the ruthless 
axe of the lumber-king which has 
given it a wildnesss and roughness of 
character that neither the terrific 


storms of winter nor the ravages of 
the lightning- bolt could have ac- 
complished. The huge boulders and 
masses of granite that repose on the 
sides of the lofty peaks by which it is 
inclosed, have been exposed by the 
disappearence of the thick spruces 
that formerly held sway over them 
and now loom up, thousands of feet 
above the level of the heart of this 
immense gulch, with awe-inspiring 
grandeur. 

Till within recent years a lumber 
railroad traversed about fourteen 


miles through its centre, opening up 
a vast forest reserve, which soon dis- 
appeared under the heavy inroads on 
it by the woodman’s axe, and afford- 
ing the curious and those willing to 
stand the roughness of such a trip an 
opportunity to 


view some of the 
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grand and majestic 


found within its domains. 


scenery to be 
But the 
hunter, the disciple of Izaak Walton, 
and the lumber-men have been its 
only visitors, and since the railroad 
had 
been accomplished but few ever pene- 
trate its depths. 


was torn up after its mission 





st Trest 


e on the Zealand Valley Railro 


Taking an early morning train one 


October morning to Fabyans, that 
White 


tain travel, the writer was notified to 


well known centre of Moun- 
leave it at Zealand, a small flag sta- 
tion a mile or two to the south of it, 
and there found in waiting the dimin- 
utive engine, J. E. Henry (so named 
the 


who has devastated this 


from lumber king 


section), and a combi- 


nation baggage and 
smoking car, containing 
a party of railroad offi- 
cials who had assembled 
at Mr. Henry’s invita- 
tion for a trip over his 
unique road. He also 
learned that it was the 
first passenger train 
Zea- 
railroad 


over the 
land Valley 
as Mr. 


his road. 


ever run 
Henry called 
Steam was up 
ad. and the party quickly 

















THE NEW ZEALAND NOTCH. 


started on its long-to-be-remembered 
trip. The New notch lies 
between the Willey and Rosebrook 


Zealand 


ranges on one side while the Twin 
Mountain a most effective 
The 


narrow inlet through its wild depths 


range is 
guard on the opposite side. 


is filled by the course of the Zealand 


river, which roars and tosses with 


elfish glee as it descends to join 
forces with the noisy Ammonoosuc 
road- 


bed on which the train slowly and 


miles below, and the narrow 


silently glided to its destination. Up 
and up it crawled, until in some 
places the grade reached 285 feet to 


the mile; round and round, in a tor- 
tuous way it wound through the val- 
ley, its passage recalling the trail of 
a snake; more enchanting and glo- 
rious were the scenic vistas opened 
up to view; still more madly did the 
angry torrent descry its way, until 
after seven miles’ travel over a well 
roadbed Zealand was 


pond 





Cascade in New Zealand Notch 


reached, a rise of 1,100 feet having 
been successfully overcome. 

During the journey a driving sleet 
had made its presence uncomfortably 
felt, and had confined 
party to the cosy interior of the car 


most of the 


in which a substantial fire blazed 


merrily. At the pond the altitude is 
considerably over two thousand feet 
above sea-level, and on a raw October 


morning the weather in those isolated 
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Near the Top of Jumping Brook, 


quarters is apt to be anything but 
warm. But the host had prepared 
his guests for the wintry elements 
that would probably prevail, and all 
were comfortably clothed. 

The river was crossed several times 
during the trip by huge trunks of 
trees seemingly carelessly piled on 
top of each other and supporting a 
trestle of most solid appearing pro- 
portions. Strong cables kept the 
bridge from being swept away by the 
spring freshets that rush through 
the valley with fearful velocity. On 
all sides were evidences of the terri- 
ble devastation that the lumber van- 
dal had accomplished, while the 
course of the great fire that swept 
its surface bare a few years ago was 
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Ever and anon, 
more from lack of accessibility than 
from sentiment, a group of virgin 


plainly apparent. 


spruces or maples had been spared 
on the top or near the summit of one 
of the lofty peaks that surround the 
notch and stood there, a keen rebuke 
to the lumber fiend. 

As the train stopped at Zealand 
pond, a small but pretty little sheet 
of clear water, whose surface mirrored 
the rocky monarchs towering above 
it, the source of its supply was plainly 
visible. Straight from the rugged 
top, barred by neither rock nor other 
natural sped the sparkling 
mountain rill, the crested peaks and 
boulders echoing its murmur and its 
silvery trail being occasionally hid- 
den from view by a sudden bend in 
its path. 


dam, 


The picture was fascinat- 
ing in the extreme, and it was with 
regret that the party turned their de- 
lighted gaze to one of the large lum- 
ber camps with which the line of 
travel is dotted. 
was done to an appetizing array of 
hot doughnuts, coffee, and other 
good things toeat and drink, and 
then the car was boarded again for 
Thoreau Falls, the scenic wonder of 
this bare and bleak wilderness. 

On the way a brief halt was made 
for an inspection of one of the most 
beautiful bits of scenery the expedi- 
tion had yet afforded. Right in the 
heart of this bare tract an offshoot of 
the river had strayed and had en- 
countered in its wanderings a pile of 
unused timber over which it had fal- 
len into a rocky gulch below, form- 
ing a most natural waterfall and giv- 
ing it the appearance of a big glitter- 
ing diamond in a rough, dark setting. 
The camera fiends in the party could 
not withstand such a picture and it 


Here full justice 
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was quickly transferred to their plates 
and is here reproduced. 

The train pulled up again to give 
the company a chance to gaze into 
a small building where over thirty 


Italians were housed. How they 
ever lived in such close quarters is 
inexplicable except to them, but 


their faces reflected their happiness, 
and the huge preparation of maca- 
roni that was under way told of the 
capacity of their appetites. There 
were comfortable quarters for them 
in the camps but they preferred to 
dwell apart from the French Cana- 
dians, who, for the most part, com- 
the 


teamsters, and enjoy home comforts. 


pose crew of woodcutters and 
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From the pond to the falls, the dis- 
tance is about four miles, two only 
of which were then traversed by the 
railroad. The the way 
had been cleared and graded, so that 


balance of 


the trip to the falls was easy of foot. 
The car trended southward through 
a beautiful valley at the base of lofty 
peaks whose virgin slopes had not 
then been destroyed,—every yard of 
the route some fresh sylvan scene 
calling forth and im- 
pressing its beauty on the memory. 
Finally the the 
of the waters 
told of the proximity of the falls. 


admiration 


end of road was 


reached and the roar 


Sut a good mile of easy walking had 
to be accomplished before the party 





h of Jumping Brook. 
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face 
scene of surpassing grandeur. 

The east branch of the Pemigewas- 
set river descends two hundred feet 
in less than half a mile and forms a 
magnificent waterfall. The name of 
Thoreau was bestowed on this mighty 
cataract by H. M. Sweetzer, the au- 
thor of the White Mountain guide 
which bears his name, in honor of 
the poet and naturalist Thoreau, 
whose pen has so graphically de- 
scribed in verse the beauties of the 
region through which the Pemige- 
wasset flows, and whose name (Thun- 
der-water) is so fittingly applicable. 

A well known authority on White 
Mountain scenery thus writes of this 
great fountain in the wilderness: 
‘“The height of these falls, the vol- 
ume of plunging waters, and the 
wildness of the surrounding scenery, 
present a picture, which, for rough 
grandeur, is not equalled in the re- 
gion. The 
present the 


were brought face to with a 


waters in their course 


form of a boomerang. 
They descend down a series of im- 
mense rocky ledges, worn smooth by 
the friction of ages. First they make 
a slanting tumble of from fifty to 
sixty feet, at the left or southern side 
and foot of which their course is im- 
peded by huge granite walls rising 
high above the stream, which switch 
off the entire volume of water at an 
angle of about twenty-five degrees to 
the right and pitch it down another 
incline of nearly eighty feet; and on- 
ward it frets and foams down a series 


of lesser leaps to the valley below. 
The agitation and fomenting of the 
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considerable 
spray, which, at times, is whirled by 


waters is creative of 


the wind in a style not very condu- 
cive to the dryness of the spectator.’’ 

Standing at the top of the falls the 
view was very impressive. Far away 
old Lafayette raised his hoary head 
above a outline 


Several 


dim 
mountains. 


of ranges of 
feet 
below stretched the peaceful valley 


hundred 


with its vast array of protecting and 
desecrated peaks and bare trunks of 
fast rotting and moss-covered trees. 
All around were the roaring, foam- 
ing, whirling waters, dashing here 
and there in wild confusion till they 


found the outlet they desired. No 
pen can adequately describe that 
scene. Standing at the base and 


gazing upward it seemed as if the 
little company would be engulfed by 
the avalanche swept 
over those massive granite ledges. 
Thoroughly satiated, yet loth to 
leave this romantic and fascinating 


of water that 


spot, steps were retraced to the car, 
and within an hour the little band 
had dispersed to their various abodes 
with grateful thanks to their host for 
his enjoyable outing, and the inci- 
dents and scenes of the day had be- 
come mind photographs to be repro- 
with pleasant remem- 
brances of that October day in the 
heart of the White hills. 

With its natural attractions intact 
and its primitive 


duced ever 


condition unmo- 
lested, it is difficult to conceive of a 
resort that would prove more allur- 
ing to the lover of the beautiful in 


Nature than the New Zealand notch. 
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\N INDIAN LEGEND 


By G. 


OF 


RIVER OF TEARS. 


THE CONNECTICUT. 


Waldo Browne. 


* Still linger in our northern clime 
Some memories of that olden time, 


And still around our mountains here 
We hold the ancient titles dear.’ 


}T a time long ago when 





Nature’s God _ looked 
smilingly on WNature’s 
children; long are the 
coming of the Pale- 


faced brotherhood, ere the wild deer 
had learned to listen for the cry of 
fire-rod which was to speak its doom, 
ere the sons of the forest had read in 
the signs of the falling leaf their own 
swift-coming decay, ere the river of 
many tongues had made its silvery 
trail from the of the 
bound plains to the bosom of the 
great sea, that there dwelt on the 
edge of a beautiful valley of the Coo- 
ash band 


brow snow- 


of 


a goodly red men. 
Game abounded plentifully in the 
wide-spreading woods and in the 


waters swam fish of many kinds, so 
the dusky braves knew no fear of 
famine, and their hearts were light. 

Among all that free-hearted band 
none was so light of heart as the 
chief's daughter, Winota, the Prin- 
cess of the Pines, whose tresses vied 
with the deep azure of these ancient 
forests, whose eyes were like twin 
stars at eventide, and whose songs 
were as free as the mountain brook. 
She knew no care, while her broth- 
ers in their wisdom watched over the 
tribe with zealous pride. 


It happened that while they were 
away on their fall hunt one day a 
strange hunter, coming afar from the 
land of the setting sun, appeared in 
vale of Coo-ash, where the sons of 
the Pines had raised their tepees. 
Seeing it was a goodly spot, he 
raised his wigwam just across the 
valley, and that night his campfire 
starred the forest-background. 

The Coos, though amazed at the 
boldness of the unknown, liked the 
sight of him, and the old men of the 
tribe offered him the pipe of peace. 
And, while the fragrant odor of the 
brotherly offering ascended unto the 
Great Spirit, a smile from the sink- 
ing sun rested on the white-browed 
mountain, telling that it was well to 
be friendly. Then the stranger told 
how he had come far from the land of 
his fathers to seek for her whose 
charms had been borne to him so far 
away. While he spoke his eyes 
looked on the Princess of the Pines. 
She, her cheeks bearing the tint of 
the sumach in autumn, as it was 
proper, withdrew from the gaze of 
the bold comer. 

When hearts are young, hearts are 
easily lead. Lewara of the trackless 
trail was comely of appearance and 
easy of speech. Those who are wise 
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in the lore of youthhood can read the 
rest. Under the pine’s beckoning 
with the gold on the 
tree-tops, the princess and her lover 
drew near to each other. 
took on 


arms, sun’s 
Her songs 
unwonted sweetness, while 
he whispered to her secrets only the 
children of hearts can understand. 
All too swiftly to Winota passed 
the short until 
began to look for the return of her 
brothers. 


autumn she 


days, 
Then for the first time in 
her life, fear crept into her heart and 
the 
dimmed by tears. 


brightness of her was 
She knew that 
her brothers had planned for her to 


marry an old 


eves 


she did 
not like, and she knew equally as 


chief, whom 
well that their wills were not to be 
brooked. She feared they would not 
look with favor on Lewara’s wooing. 

He listened to with a 


smile, assuring her that he was with 


her stor, 
his people a mighty chief, and that 
he could her brothers it 
would be well for him to wed their 
sister. 


convince 


He was not afraid to 


make 
his request. 

There were signs of a storm in the 
sky on the afternoon when the hunt- 
ers of Coo-ash, led by 


returned 


the brothers, 
from their chase, heavily 
laden with their spoils. And Lewara, 
Winota’s suspense 
and his, met the brothers to speak 
the word uppermost in a true lover's 
heart. 


How the proud chiefs of the Coos 


anxious to end 
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met the lone lover has never been 
told, and what was said, and the 
stormy scene which followed, only 


the ear of the Great Father heard, 
and only the Great Eye saw. 
ly, tired of waiting 


Final- 
longer for their 
coming, some of the braves sought 
their chiefs, to find them lying at the 
head of the little valley in the mute 
embrace of Near by them, 
knife which had 
Lewara, 
still as 


death. 
still clutching the 
drunk their life 
of the trackless 


blood, lay 
trail, as 
they. 

Then there was weeping and wail 
ing among the Coos. At first Winota 
Refusing the company 
of her maids, she sought the lonely 


spot where her lover had plead with 


was dumb, 


her obdurate brothers, until a quar 
rel had been awakened. There the 
fountains of her lustrous eyes poured 
forth 


their sacred treasures. Her 
grief was so great that for a time 
none durst approach her. She re 


fused to be comforted, the hillsides 


echoing back her wailings of anguish, 
hoing back het lings of anguisl 


while her tears fell faster and faster, 
bigger and bigger, gathering and 


swelling, swelling and rolling onward 
down the valley, finding rest only 
when they had reached the bosom of 
the great sea. And thus, through 
the poor Indian maiden’s grief, was 
the mighty river which runs 
from the highland of the north to the 
big sea of the south, the silver-voiced 


Connecticut. 


born 
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UP 


By 


William 


AM 
rose over a fairer winter 
than that of 
Christmas Day, 1897. 


sure the sun never 


morning 








It was my good fortune 
then to be in New London for a few 
days, having cast aside my business 
cares and gone forth into the beauti- 
ful country where I could once more 
feel in touch with Nature. 

Leaving the train at Potter Place 
on Wednesday afternoon, I found the 
fields and hills covered with a light 
Mount Kear- 
sarge, always an object of delight to 


mantle of snow, and 
me, was doubly grand and attractive 
that day, being covered with hoar 
frost far down its rugged side, and 
tints the 
sunset sky as we journeyed past its 


gleaming with rosy from 
base towards New London. 

For two days I gave myself up to 
the enjoyment of my friends and of 
the quiet beauty of the country, re- 
calling past days spent among those 
well loved hills and amid those scenes 
What a dif- 
ferent world I had entered! 


of perennial grandeur. 
and in 
contrast with the mighty rush, and 
roar, and confusion of the great city 
I had left behind, how grateful to tired 
ears was the silence of the winter! 
In the city, the wearying strife and 
struggle; here, the gentle Mother 
Earth singing her ‘‘ mystic lullaby 
songs,’’ and offering rest and refresh- 
ment to the sons of men. 

Thursday and Friday the weather 


KEARSARGE 


IN WINTER. 


P. Houston. 


was bitterly cold, and snow squalls 
innumerable flitted through the sky, 
driven by a vigorous northwest wind, 
shutting out by turns the hills from 
our view, and changing into chaos 
the wintry landscape. 

Christmas day dawned clear and 
bright, with the mercury at two be- 
low zero, and with such a keen and 


‘‘nipping’’ air as only the strong 
man needs to summon him to activ- 
ity. An early morning message 


came through the vibrant air, I dare 
say from the mountain spirits answer- 
ing to my own, calling me up Kear- 
sarge. A charming Christmas Day, 
I thought, how could I employ it in 
a more sincere and worthy action? 
Five or six times in summer, in years 
gone by, had I ascended Kearsarge, 
and as many times been charmed by 
its magnificent prospect; and I had 
now left the city fully decided, if the 
snow and weather conditions permit- 
ted, to make the ascent in winter, 
even going so far before leaving Bos- 
ton as to make partial arrangements 
with a friend to join me in this pleas- 
ant business,—a friend who has been 
my companion on several White 
Mountain excursions, and one of sev- 
eral whom I have come to associate 
with whatever is grand and beautiful 
in natural scenery. 

For a mountain climb the queen of 
winter days was now come, and at 
nine o’clock I received a message 
from my friend in Boston saying he 
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would come by train at 11:59 that 
day for the Kearsarge trip. 

At the appointed time I met him 
with horse and wagon at the station, 
the snow not yet deep enough for 
sleighing. In the extreme coldness 
of the day the snow creaked and 
moaned under our wheels as we ad- 
breath exhaled 
came streaming out like fog in the 
frosty air. 


vanced, while our 
The mountain road had 


evidently frozen suddenly during 
deep mud, and so were left extremely 
rough, the light snow only serving to 


We 


made fairly good progress, notwith- 


conceal their real condition. 
standing, and in one and a half hours 
had reached the Winslow House, 
where, in a warm, sunny corner of 
the left our now 
snugly wrapped in blankets till our 
return. 

The snow proved not the slightest 
hindrance to our progress, and what 
glare ice we found was easily avoided. 
In fact, I never made the ascent more 
easily in summer, nor found more 
beautiful things to please the eye. 

To him who has eyes for that sort 
of thing, the earth, no less than the 
heavens, declares the glory of God; 
and in the crystal snowflakes lying at 
our feet, or decking with graceful, 
feathery flowers the branches under 
which we walked ; in the golden sun- 
beams strewing through the trees; in 
the delicate tracery of the frost; and 
in the open vistas through the woods 
revealing distant mountain 
scene, we found rich specimens of 
God's handiwork. 

As showing how mistaken is a pre- 
vailing notion, that a high mountain 
in winter is a place of death and 
desolation, my friend remarked the 
countless tracks of mice and rabbits 


shed, we horse 


some 
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and foxes; and other signs of life 
came to our ears in the form of chit- 
ting squirrels, the gentle chirp of 
birds, and the whirr of a 
partridge from almost beneath our 
feet. Arriving at the summit we 
put on and buttoned closely about us 
our thickest overcoats, though the 


sudden 


air was as quiet as it had been below, 
and the temperature was not appre- 
ciably colder. 

What an array of hills and moun- 
tains greeted our vision! It was as 
if an assemblage of the hills had been 
called together in review; and, ar- 
rayed attire of purest 
white, to which were added resplen- 


in holiday 
dent colors borrowed from the low-ly- 
ing southern sun, stood out there for 
our inspection and delight. 

I know not that I can put into ade 
quate words for others the visions of 
that hour, and only a hint and sug- 
gestion is here attempted. Though 
not so high as many of the peaks of 
New Hampshire, Kearsarge affords, 
by its central and comparatively iso- 
lated position, one of the most charm- 
ing prospects of lake and valley, of 
cultivated lowlands and distant moun- 
tains, that I have found anywhere in 
the state; and if the view in summer 
is grand and inspiring to the lover of 
Nature, and calls forth praise in the 
devout soul to the Creator of heaven 
and earth, what shall we say of the 
prospect in winter? 

The range of vision, in a clear day 
like this, covers the distance from 
Wachusett on the south to the Presi- 
dential range on the north, approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty-five 


miles; and 


its distance from the 


White Mountains renders Kearsarge 
an especially fine view-point from 
which to see those majestic heights. 
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We recognized and called by name 
some forty or fifty peaks, and saw 
also many of the Green mountains of 
Vermont, 
not 


whose I am 
And the 
conditions were so perfect as to lights 


with names 


familiar. then, too, 
and shades, clouds and sunshine, that 
we had the utmost variety of effects. 
Nearly all the mountains of the 
state were visible except the Presi- 
dential range, and what lay directly 
beyond, and even Mount Washing- 
ton, now densely covered by a bank 
of cloud, I had clearly seen from 
Low Plain during the forenoon. 
Among the more prominent peaks 
were several, which, from the unusual 
appearance 


presented, will remain 


forever memorable as revelations of 
what distant mountains, in a perfect 
Moosilauke, 
at first 
sombre and gloomy as it lay in the 


winter day, can be. 


forty-two miles away, was 
shadow of a cloud, but suddenly the 
sun burst out in glory upon its broad 
sides and revealed to us a brilliant, 
snow-capped summit, and then a mo- 
ment later a shining halo of cloud 
the 
a while, suffused 


stood above bright peak and 


rested there with 
modest hues of color, and suggestive 
of the pillar of cloud by day that 
guided the ancient camp of Israel. 
Once or twice with glass we saw dis- 
tinctly the house upon its summit. 
One of the peaks of Tripyramid, 
forty-five miles distant, showed the 
dazzling snow upon one of its vast 
landslides as the sun was reflected 
full in our faces, like a sparkling dia- 
How it 
gleamed afar over the shoulder of 


Sandwich Dome! 


mond in its silver setting. 


Paugus and Sand- 
wich Dome, and especially White- 
and 


face Passaconaway. lofty and 


massive, blending together in outline, 
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and seeming from this point as one, 
were dark and sullen in their aspect, 
and not once smiled in our presence, 
while Mount Kinsman, of the Fran- 
conia group, though at first cold and 
blue in the distance, warmed up at 
length and flashed back a message of 
gladness as we waited. 

Perhaps the most kingly of all was 
Lafayette, the peak that stands sen- 
tinel over the upper Pemigewasset 
valley, the deep, clear-cut Franconia 
Notch, and the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain. Towering 5,259 feet above the 
sea, snow-capped, ribbed, and seamed 
by winter’s frosts and summer’s show- 
ers and lightning, it was a sight 
worth a day’s hard climb, if neces- 
sary, to see. Unspeakab!ly grand it 
was when, being still in shadow, the 
sun shot out his shafts of piercing 
light and changed its summit into a 
mass of radiant beauty. Chocorua, 
too, probably the most alpine of all 
the peaks in view, was now dark and 
forbidding, and anon brilliant and . 
sparkling in the wintry sunshine, 
piercing the sky with its pure and 
unsullied snow. A more inspiring 
scene I think I never witnessed. 

Of course we missed the sparkling 
water of the lowland lakes and ponds 
that charm the eye in summer, for 
now they were covered with ice and 
snow, and, except for their level sur- 
faces, looked like the surrounding 
country. Towns and villages, too, 
were not so clearly visible as in sum- 
mer, but one who loves the moun- 
tains for their own sake can easily 
forego of that kind. The 
thing that a mountain best reveals is 
other mountains, and this day the 


earth fairly bristled with them. 


sights 


Useful as are the mountains in the 
economy of the earth, they fulfil a 
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yet higher purpose in their influence 
upon the mind and soul of man,—in- 
comparable in their value, like the 
sunshine that daily floods the earth 
with warmth and gladness. 

I have never tried seriously to 
analyze my emotions when perched 
on the top of one of these mighty up- 
lifts, nor inquired what it is especially 
that causes my sensations of delight. 
Of course, there is always the thought 
of greatness in a physical sense, which 
is in itself impressive, but there is 
also more than that, as there is more 
than beauty in the rose. 


There are soul and mind effects 
which escape our attempts to an- 


alyze. To define is always to limit, 
and here before us was the well-nigh 
illimitable, as good as infinite, which 
we will rather such. 
At such a time the sensitive soul is 


touched, 


remember as 


and there enter, 
other things, the elements of wor- 
ship which Carlyle calls ‘‘transcen- 
dent wonder; wonder of that which 
has no limit or measure.”’ 

Chiefly, I love the mountains for 


their rugged grandeur and for their 


among 


quiet reserve of strength, and for the 
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noble outlooks they afford of vast ex- 
tents of country, and I love also their 
solitudes and their silent paths, so 
conducive to meditation. Silent and 
serene they stand in their lofty sphere, 
practically changeless 
age in 
them. 


from age to 


a world of change around 
Far above the sins and follies 
and tragedies of human life, they 
seem to belong to a realm not alto- 
gether earthly, and their message is 
of eternity and love. 

Descending the mountains, with 
unwilling feet, we reached the base 
in season to see the glories of the 
sunset overspread the heavens, and 
the king of day went down in a blaze 
of splendor. My friend reached the 
station in season to take the evening 
train for Boston, and while with team 
I wended my way homeward, dark 
ness came stealthily over the face of 
the earth, and the stars 


came out, 


those ‘‘street lamps of the city of 
God.”’ 
quil peace, which the day’s experience 
had begotten, and I did not wonder 
that the Creator said as he surveyed 
the completed work of 


And in my heart was a tran- 


his 
3ehold, it is very good!"’ 


hand, 
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a poetical sense, not 
absolutely 
Daniel 


nonsense, 
Webster, New 
Hampshire’s mighty 





son, was to mankind in 
general, what her Mount Washing- 
ton is among the rest of the lofty 
His 


majestic mien and entire personality 


eminences of the Granite state. 


were not lost or one whit minimised 
even among the grand-looking states- 
men of Old England when upon his 
unofficial visit to ‘‘Albion’s chalky 
cliffs’”’ 1844 it 
walked in Downing street or visited 


(in was not?) he 


fhe house of commons. His personal 
appearance, combining with a physi- 
que almost herculean, a dark, grave 
face under dome-like forehead, slow 
walk, natural dignity of carriage, 
never disturbed from its accustomed 
poise by the human current on the 
sidewalks of London, or in any other 
concourse, arrested the sight of many, 
even of the most hurried, in the great 
thoroughfares of banking and com- 
merce. And it was so obvious that 
he was ‘‘not of them though among 
them,’’ it set them to wondering who 
in the world (or out of it) 
Some indeed regarded him as god- 
like. 

Some days after Mr. Webster’s re- 
turn to the United States, and his 
summer home in Franklin, N. H., he 


was prevailed on to receive a public 


he was. 


WEBSTER AT 


well Sam 


HOME. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


vOn 


Professor 
Stuart, and the people of that agri- 


reception by his friend, 
cultural region among the Granite 
hills. Just then, I happened to be 
sojourning, together with three or 
four youngsters from Boston, with a 
Boscawen youth, Charlie Webster, a 
nephew of the great man, and in 
high glee accompanied them in their 
short ride to the of oration. 
[At that period, I was an intense ad- 
mirer of the hot-shot, bomb-shells, 
and other political explosives of 7he 
Boston Daily Atlas, in those days the 
Samson Aganistes of the Whig press, 
with Richard Haughton at the fore; 


consequently I took notes of the rural 


scene 


entertainment, and Mr. Webster’s 
off-hand speech and my report was 
duly printed in the Aas next 
day. | 


The darbecue—so I think the coun- 
try-folk called it—was a /fish-chowder, 
made by the apt hands of Mr. Web- 
ster himself. 
it. 
piscatory treat was to be cooked, was 
first of all paved with slices of salt 
pork made from the most amiable 
two-year-old porker in the county. 
When it had sizzled long enough to 
become ‘‘ 


That was the beauty of 
The big caldron in which the 


brown as a crisp,’’ a layer 
of fish (in chunks) was placed on the 
pork, then sliced onions and potatoes, 
then Boston The 
same order of layers was repeated 


hard crackers. 
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sufficient water 
added, then boiled; forgot how long 


several times, and 


it took, or how many times the cal- 
dron was replenished in the same 
order. Indeed, I can’t make affidavit 
to just what share the defender of the 
Constitution making that 
memorable chowder, but as he was a 
born fisherman and had often cooked 
what he 


took in 


Massachusetts 
bay, making his fire upon the rocky 


caught in 


shore, assisted by Peter Harvey, or 
his favorite boatman, both of whom 
were capital cooks, I never doubted 
his ability to satisfy in that line the 
appetites of the big gathering of 
farmers, who, with their wives and 
daughters, the 
pleasant piney grove in which the 
long, rough board tables, 
with white muslin, were set, not 


bouncing crowded 


covered 


a little to the surprise of innumer- 
able chewinks, robins, thrushes, and 
other feathered vocalists of the for- 
ests. 

Professor Stuart presided: the idol 
of the multitude, which flanked the 
feast-laden tables, sitting in 
majesty at his right hand. 


calm 
I forgot 
who it was said grace, but it was a 
commendably short and then 
whew! What a clatter of bowls, and 
spoons, and knives, and forks! Still, 
all the 
chowder, but there was great expec- 
I had 


addressing a 


one, 


was done well, including 
tation for the coming speech. 
hopes that 


purely agricultural crowd of his bu- 


been in 


colic neighbors, Mr. Webster would 
give us some gleanings from his re- 
cent observation of the condition and 
peculiarities of the cultivation of the 
soil, and stock-raising in England and 
Scotland, but Professor Stuart (I was 
told so at any rate), induced him to 
take as his theme “The Political Status 
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in the United States, and the Supreme 
Importance of the Constitution.’’ 
Fish-chowder is not a_ powerful 
stimulant in oratorical effort, and Mr 
Webster's 
than animating. 


address was more solid 
However, the fes- 
tival was enjoyable as a whole, and 


made folks feel good. 


When it was over, we young Bos- 
tonians (B. F. Stevens, now the 
president of the New England Life 
Insurance Company, Fred Warren, 
Chas. Betten, and Will. Furness, 
constituting a quartette ‘‘hard to 


beat’’) accompanied Charles Web 
ster to his Uncle modest 


home—a two-story frame farmhouse, 


Daniel's 


where the expounder of the Constitu- 
tion received us in his slippers and 
dressing-gown, quite informally, and 
apparently with much personal satis- 
faction. Only he and the six young 
men were present until another fel 
low of the same age, but a shade or 
two darker than our distinguished 
host, came in, bearing thoughtfully a 
salver on which were six wine glasses 
appropriately filled. 

Never having signed a total absti- 
(albeit 
temperance novel) I sipped the wine 
like the rest of the fellows and glided 
aptly into a talk with Mr. Webster 
as to his experiences in England and 


nence pledge author of a 


Scotland, and his opinion as to agri- 
conditions 
He 


appeared pleased to find us inter- 


cultural methods and 


there, especially in Scotland. 


ested in that subject, and invited us 
to look at his stock. 

Of course, we were only too glad, 
and donning his farm hat—a broad 
brim straw—and still wearing  slip- 
pers and gown, he led the way, via 
a short alley, past a pig-sty, to the 


well-appointed barn. 


Leaning 
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against the home of the Berkshire 
a tall, farmer-like 
Mr. Webster saluted 


to 


sow was native, 


whom with an 


inquiry as 


a stray piggie which 
was trotting happily across the path. 
‘Hallo, John, host, 


said our 


how did this fellow get out?”’ 
‘*He 


reply 


rooted tout, sir,’’ was the 
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the towns, com- 


“9 


prising 5 districts, 


»f) 


there were maintained 


2,196 public schools, of 





which 602 were graded, 
More 
the 


and 62 were high schools. 


than twenty-five per cent. of 


schools, have 12 scholars or 


553) 
fewer; 123 have 6 scholars or fewer. 
The average school year was 26.91 
weeks, a gain over 1896 of nearly 4 
days. 

In the of 


there is a decrease of 29, making a 


number school-houses 


present total of 1,917—102 were re- 
ported unfit for use, 14 fewer than 
the year 
during the 
The total 


before. There were built 


year 18 school-houses. 


number of school-rooms is 


2,563. The value, estimated, of 
buildings and sites is $3,284,120.61, 
nearly $5,000 more than in 1896. 


The value of 


1 


apparatus is placed at 
D104,007. 


The ap- 


pointed bv school boards, found 33,- 


truant officers, or agents 


184 boys and 32,955 girls between 
10,340 


1596 


the ages of 5 and 16 years, 
the 


more than enumeration of 


} 
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‘‘Ugh!’’ grunted the statesman, 
‘*a radical! *’ . 
Who says that Webster’s brain was 
was too solid to be witty? He shew 
us a monarch of his herd, a Durham 
bull, 


shortly after bade us a gracious fare- 


and a few Jersey cows, and 


well that was especially kindly to the 
son of his beloved brother Ezekiel. 


STATISTICS FOR 


SOT 
1597. 


intendent of Public Instruction 


indicated. In attendance 2 weeks 01 
more were 32,488 boys, 311 fewer 
than in the year preceding, and 


31,719 girls, 611 more than in 1896. 


This variation is possibly due to 


labor conditions. A decrease of 392 
children over 16 years of age in the 
schools may also indicate a necessity 
for the older children to aid in the 
The num- 


ber under 6 years of age in school 


maintenance of families. 
was 6,040, a gain of 177; the num- 


ber between 6 and 16 in school was 


54,375, an increase of 478. The 
average attendance was 57 per cent., 
Or 47,717, Or an increase of 4,620. 


Schools were larger than in 1896, the 


average attendance at each school 


being 21.72 children against 19.66 
in 1896. Attending private schools 
were 1,657 more children than in 
1896, or 6,241. This may indicate 
a material increase over preced- 
ing years in the attendance of pupils 


on parochial schools, or it may mean 


more care on the part of school 


boards in the exact 
The lat- 


ter is probably nearer the actual fact. 


determining 
scho Is. 


number in such 
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The high schools kept on an average 
2.11 weeks longer than in 1896, 
34.44 weeks; 4,766 pupils were not 
absent during the year;* 2,219 chil- 
dren between 5 and 15 years of age 
were reported as not attending any 
school, a startling increase of 591. 
Here is clear evidence of neglect of 
duty by school boards, or parents, or 
both. Or is it possible that poverty 
and inability on the part of parents 
to prepare children 
school compelled this increasingly 
large number of children to be de- 
prived of school privileges? 


properly for 


Three 
thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four pupils, an increase of 394, were 
in high schools. 

In grades below the high school 
202 male teachers were employed as 
in 1896. The average monthly wage 
Of 
female teachers in the same grades 
there was a diminution of the 
total being The 
probable meaning of this is an in- 
creased permanency of tenure. It is 
a highly gratifying condition, if 
school boards elect better teachers 
for longer terms. 


was $37.10, a decrease of $1.65. 


“—4 
172, 


number 2,509. 


The average wage 
of these female teachers was $27.64 
per month, a gain of 21 cents. In 
the high schools were 65 male teach- 
ers, whose average monthly compen- 
sation was $11.96 less than in 1896, 
or $93.29. Inthe same schools were 
98 female teachers, who received on 
an average each school month $46.38, 
a decrease of $3.11. The number in 
all schools teaching for the first time 
was 375, a gain of 15. The number 
of teachers not graduates of high 
schools or academies diminished by 
183 to 692. Four hundred and eighty- 
two teachers had attended normal 
schools but were not graduates. Of 
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the whole number of teachers 239 
were graduates of training schools, 
314 of normal schools, 140 of colleges. 

The amount required by law to be 
raised by schools was $537,856.09, a 
sum larger by $62,158.35 than was 
required in 1896. There was voted 
in addition to this sum $231,953.34, 
$149,736.69 less than was voted the 
The literary fund 
shrank to $46,193.56, a loss of $9g,- 
855.75. 


year before. 
The dog tax was nearly the 
The 
railroad tax appropriated to school 
uses 


same as before, $27,182.29. 


was $4,154.51, a 


There 


gain of 


$1,402.73. was contributed 


somewhat less 


than in 1896, $34,450.38. 


for school purposes 

The sum appropriated for text- 
books and supplies rose from $17,- 
The 


revenue was $941,893.21, or a shrink- 


337-31 to $43,167.68. entire 


age of $67,983.84. The new build- 
and 
debt expenditures increased by $14,- 
647.66 to $49,042.95. 
books cost $65,840.53, 


ings cost $80,583.47. Interest 


Free text- 
about $300 
less than in Miscellaneous 
expenses were $131,286.26. 


1896. 
Teach- 
ers’ salaries amounted to $638,280.14, 
$11,838.83 more than during the year 
preceding. Superintendents received 
$13,367.19; school boards received 
$20,312.26. The entire expenditures 
The 
cost per pupil of the average mem- 
bership 


were $1,040,308.87. average 


for current was 
The 
entire amount ex- 


pended, not including the cost of new 


expenses 
$12.39 in 1896, $12.44 in 1897. 
average cost on 
buildings, was in 1896, $14.90 per 
pupil; in 1897, $14.91. 
and supplies averaged 
pupil in 1896, $1.12 in 1897. 
These inferences may be drawn, 
possibly, from these statements : 


Text-books 
$1.08 per 
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The tendency remains to consoli- 
date small schools. 

There is a growing appreciation of 
the value of the public schools as in- 
dicated by a constantly increasing 
school year. 

School 
gradually. 


buildings are improving 

The school census is growing more 
and more accurate. 

More children are attending school 
for a longer time. 

There is a possible laxity in the 
enforcement of the attendance laws. 

The high schools are rapidly grow- 
ing in favor, if not in number. 

The wages of the better paid teach- 
ers are diminishing, 
the the 


increasing. 


while the pay of 
teachers of lower grades is 
The schools are enjoying the in- 
struction of better educated teachers. 
Changes of teachers are probably 
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less frequent. The policy of the 
schools is toward stability. 

The per capita cost of schools is 
not increasing and the towns are 
maintaining reasonably well their ap- 
propriations. 

As to needs, it may be suggested 
that there should be a continuance of 
care in taking the annual enumera- 
tion of children. 

The 


should be more strictly enforced. 


labor and attendance laws 

The demand for better qualified 
teachers should grow and their pay 
should increase. 

The sanitary conditions of school- 
houses and outbuildings should be 
improved. 

Some means of aiding schools in 
the poorer communities should be 
devised. 

All 
skilled supervision. 


schools should come under 














GEN. HARRIS M. PLAISTED. 


. Gen. Harris M. Plaisted died at Bangor, Me., January 31. He was born in 
Jefferson, November 2, 1828. He was one of a family of six sons and three 
daughters, two of whom, besides himself, made their home in Maine, Hon. Wil 
liam Plaisted, an extensive tanner, senator from Penobscot, and E. Freeman 
Plaisted, M. D., of Farmington, surgeon of the Twenty-eighth Maine Regiment. 
General Plaisted was the seventh in descent from Captain Roger. Until the age 
of seventeen he was at home working on the farm and attending district school. 
In the next three years he attended academies in the spring and fall, and taught 
school in the winters. He entered Waterville College, now Colby University, in 
1849, graduating in 1853. In his college course he taught the village school, and 
next was principal of the Waterville Liberal Institute, and superintendent of 
schools, elected by the town for three years. He was graduated at the law school 
at Albany in 1855, with highest honors, winning the first prize, a gold medal; he 
studied one year with Hon. A. W. Paine, of Bangor, where, in 1856, he began his 
law practice. For three years he was a member of Governor Lot M. Morrill’s 
staff, in 1858—60. In August, 1861, he enlisted for the war in the Eleventh 
Maine Regiment. He was commissioned lieutenant-colonel October 30, 1861 
of 1862, taking part in the Siege of Yorktown, the battles of Williamsburg, Fair 


Oaks, and the Seven Days’ battle. He was a brigadier-general, commanding a 


colonel, May 12, 1862, and commanded his regiment in the Peninsula campaign 


brigade in the Siege of Charleston in 1863, and in the campaign 


f 1864-65 
against Richmond and Petersburg, in which, his, “the iron brigade,” had men 
killed and wounded on fifty-nine different days, losing 1,385 out of 2,698. While 
in the service his command never moved to the front without him. He was twice 
promoted by the president for “gallant and meritorious conduct in the field,” and 
was warmly commended by all his commanders. General Plaisted returned to 
the practice of the law at Bangor, in May, 1865. The general was twice member 
of the legislature from Bangor, 1867-68. He was a delegate-at-large to the 
National Republican convention in 1868; was three times elected attorney-gen 
eral, 187375. He was elected to the Forty-fourth congress. In 1878, he left 
the Republican party, having taken a stand for’Government currency, as opposed 
to bank currency, and he was nominated as the fusion candidate for governor in 
1880, and was elected for two years. He was Democratic candidate for the 
United States senate in 1883 and 1889. From July, 1883, he was editor of the 
New Age at Augusta. While in the practice of law in Bangor General Plaisted 
published several books upon legal subjects, including a digest of the Maine laws 
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JOHN McCLURE. 


John McClure, the oldest resident of Revere, Mass., died February of old 


age. 


He was probably better known in Revere than any other resident, and for 


over forty years he was a familiar town character. ‘ Uncle” John, as he was 


familiarly called, was the son of Col. David McClure of General Stark’s staff. 
He was born in Antrim, February 22, 1804. Until he was eighteen years old he 
worked on his father’s farm. He then made his way to Boston on foot and 


secured work in a brickyard, later engaging in brickmaking for himself. 


GEN. JONATHAN P. BURNHAM 


Gen. Jonathan Perkins Burnham died February 12, at the residence of his son, 


The deceased was born at Rumney, March 9, 
His paternal grandfather was Ensign Samuel P. Burnham, the first man in 


Kumney to be commissioned under King George III, and who, upon the breaking 


out of hostilities between the colonies and Great Britain, enlisted in the Revolu- 
tionary forces. 


Samuel P. Burnham, in Laconia. 


15038 


General Burnham enlisted in the New Hampshire militia in 1826, 
at the age of 18, and received promotion step by step until he received the com- 
mission of brigadier-general in 1849. He was one of the last generals of the old 
state militia. He is survived by three sons. 


ALFRED A. CLATUR 


Alfred A. Clatur died at his home in Boston, February 12. He was a retired 
leather merchant and well known by the business men of Boston. He was born 
in Keene, in 1835, and after receiving his education went to Boston. In 1864, he 
started in the leather trade, which he successfully continued until 1890, when, on 
account of ill health, he retired. He was elected to the common council in 1871 
and 1872, and was a member of the state legislature in 1873 and 1874. He was 
a member of the Park-street Congregational church. 


HON. GEORGE H. HARVEY. 
The Hon. George H. Harvey of Surrey died February 20. He was sixty-nine 
years of age, was senator in 1882, and had served three terms as representative to 
the legislature. He had also held every office in the gift of the town. 


CALEB EMERY. 
Caleb Emery died in Charlestown, Mass., December 1, 1897. He was a 
native of Derry, and was graduated from Dartmouth College in the class of 1842. 
He chose teaching as his profession, and when the Charlestown High school was 
established in 1848, he was placed at its head. He performed successfully the 
important and arduous work of organization, and then at the end of two years 
resigned to take a position as master in the Boston Latin school. For fourteen 
years successive classes of Latin school boys, many of whom afterward became 
men of note, passed through his hands, carrying with them the impress of manli- 
ness and sincerity, which he placed upon those who were committed to his care. 


It was a source of pride to Mr. Emery im after years that Phillips Brooks was one 
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of his Latin school boys. In 1864, Mr. Emery again became principal of the 
Charlestown High school, remaining this time more than twenty years, and until 
the end of his active work. 


EDWARD B. KNIGHT. 


Edward B. Knight died at his home in Charleston, W. Va., on December 16, 
1897. He was born in Hancock, August 22, 1834. Early in life he learned the 
machinist’s trade, but abandoned it at the age of twenty-one, and fitted for college 
at the New London Scientific and Literary Institute. After hard work, he put 
himself through Dartmouth College, graduating in 1861. He studied and prac- 
tised law at New London and Dover, and, in 1865, he removed to Charleston, 
W. Va., where he practised till 1892. Mr. Knight ranked among the ablest law- 
yers of his state and retained his position as long as he remained in the profes- 
sion. Early in life he went actively into politics, and in 1872, was a delegate to 
the constitutional convention, where he helped to form the state constitution. 
He was twice married, in 1864, to Miss Hannah E. White, and in 1882, to Miss 
Mary E. White, who survives him. He leaves two sons: Edward W. Knight 
Dartmouth, ’87, and Harold W. Knight, Dartmouth, ‘89. 
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